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PIQUANT THOUGHTS FOR CHRISTIANS 


_ EDITORIAL 


THE X X HUI AND THE FARMER* 


“The X.X Hui in the past has not failed to emphasize Social Ser- 
vice. But the usual way has been to promote and do educational work, 
start hospitals, “industries” and night schools for the poor, and such 
like. Then we became self-complacent. But in fact there remained in 
the environment of the Church the farmer folk, crude and lacking in their 
knowledge, poor to the point of having no subsistence, not only with- 
out a chance to enjoy the happiness which is the normal right of a human 
being, but stricken with the plague of soldiers and bandits. Slaughtered 
at will, devoured like fish meat, they have fallen into the plight of the 
traveler on the Jericho Road. Who crosses over to inquire? Who 
notices the farmer with pity? The so-called social-minded X X Hui has 
not been concerned about this. Proclaiming Jesus and praising the 
heavenly Home, with lips dry, tongue splitting, throat choked, and voice 
hoarse—what use is it? 

Chinese and Western leaders in the Church have recently begun 
to see, clearly as the flames of fire, the needs of the people around them. 
The idea of social service is changing by a: whole revolution. Once 
it was a method of enticing people into the church; now we know it 
is a part of the Gospel task. So when it comes to flood or famine, 
and the ravages of war, “See the right thing and put your whole strength 
into it”’—that is the only thought. Besides that individual preachers, 
summer institutes, theological schools, are earnestly seeking for sound 


*See CHINESE Recorper, June 1926, page 396, 
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agricultural wisdom; all these are simply efforts to make adaptation to 
the environment, to save the despairing, gasping farmers, upon whom 
after all this country is founded. We earnestly hope that these still 
budding ideas may early come to fruition; that we may ease the dis- 
tress of our heel-hung farmers.” The above statement while specific 
in intent is quite general in its possibilities of application. Ed. 


GOVERNMENTS AND CHRISTIANITY 


In four countries heretofore considered “mission” fields govern- 
ments have already attempted, or are now attempting to regulate Christian 
propaganda. Japan tried to keep religion out of her schools. Her first 
attitude underwent considerable modification. There is again, however, 
some talk of government regulation of religion in Japan. Turkey has 
made it illegal to teach religion in schools. In both these countries 
Christian workers are still carrying on. China is following suit. In 
China, however, the relation of religions to government regulation is 
not yet settled. It is stimulating much thought. Christian workers in 
Mexico are also finding themselves up against government regulations. 
The Mexican Gévernment has included the following in its Constitution. 
“To exercise in the United States of Mexico the ministry of any 
cult it is necessary to be a Mexican by birth.” This makes it imperative 
that the direction of religious movements in Mexico be in the hands of 
Mexicans. Why should a Government have to act to secure this? 
Some sections of the American press have reported that all Christian 
workers were to be driven out of Mexico and that the [Evangelical 
Churches were urging the United States Government to intervene. ‘The 
_ facts are otherwise. Some of the Roman Catholic workers have defied 
the Mexican Government with the result that many of them have had 
to leave the country. Some “religious” schools, practically convents, have 
also been affected. But Evangelical missionaries have not had to leave 
Mexico. A few of their schools were temporarily closed pending in- 
vestigation. But the Mexican Government has no intention of adopting 
a policy of the expulsion of American missionaries. These are endeavor- 
ing to observe the spirit of the law. In consequence they are exempted 
from deportation. One cause back of the action of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment is the intrusion of Catholic clergy in political development. The 
Committee on Cooperation in Latin America reports that no missionary 
or missionary administrator (Protestant) favors “any kind of restrain- 
ing force except the love of Christ in dealing with the Mexican people 
in their just aspirations for a better social order.” 


IS THE CHINESE CHURCH A CHILD? 


Western Christians very frequently use the analogy of childhood 
when speaking of the Chinese Church. But here and there Chinese 
Christians infer that they should not and need not be looked on any 
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_longer as children. The analogy is not very satisfactory. Those who 


use it tend to think of themselves as invested with some sort of parental 
authority. Now if the present feelings of the Chinese Christians and 
Chinese in general head up in anything it is in questioning the obligation 
or right of others than themselves to exercise parental or any other kind 
of authority over them. Another analogy is needed. ‘This one is thread- 
bare. In spots it is mouldy with paternalism. A change of analogy 
will make a lot of difference to our thinking. Has this one ever been 
more than half-way true anyway? In the sense that Chinese Christians 
have not been readily able to understand or work Western religious 
forms and modes of social activity it has been and still is true. But 
insofar as Western Christian ways of being religious are essential is 
not the idea of cooperation between equals more fitting as an attitude 
for those who desire to further such in China than that of parental or 
any other kind of authority? Where the analogy has not fitted and still 
does not fit is in the fact that the Chinese people and Christians are 
not children at all. They are an adult and mature people in many ways. 
Just at present some of their mature thinking is beginning to affect the 
place and message of the Christian religion. It is forcing its way up 
into the life of the Chinese Church. The Chinese are not, taken by 
and large, adolescents meeting for the first time a call to religion or 
life. They are more like adults with a large crop of habits some of 
which may have to be changed if they are to enter-into the Christian 
life. In religious experience as Western Christians know it the Chi- 
nese Church is a child; but Chinese experience of life and ‘indeed of re- 
ligion is older than that of the Christians. Changing adult habits means a 
wrench. | Christianity is now up against the intricate and difficult task of 
trying to change the habits of a mature people. Mature people what- 
ever their needs cannot be talked of or treated as children. We need 
another analogy. Friendship fits the situation much better. <A friend, 
however, comes to learn and receive as well as teach and give. One 
who looks on himself as a parent is apt to overlook his receiving and 
learning privileges. Whatever the Christian has to give—and he has 
much—it can be given best not through the paternal attitude but through 
that of cooperating friendship. The Chinese people and Christians are 
mature folks to be won and worked with. ‘That seems to be the keynote 
of modern Christian psychology. In any event let’s clothe our Christian 
purpose in a new mental suit. 


IS THE CHINESE CHURCH LIVING AT A DYING RATE? 


“The Chinese Church suffers from a low spiritual dynamic.” In 
some such words is our attention frequently called to the spiritual 
condition of the Chinese Church. In most cases the statement is made 
by missionaries, which creates a vague feeling of wariness about it. Here 
and there, however, a Chinese Christian supports it. In this connection 
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the question forces itself into the focus of attention, How may or 
should we test the spiritual vitality of the Chinese Church? An eagle 
acts differently from a heron. The acts of neither can be used as a test 
of the vitality of the other. This question is’ worth thinking about. 
We wish we had an inclusive or conclusive answer thereto. Two tests of 
Chinese spiritual vitality do, it is true, seem to be in the mind of 
Christian workers. . First, the degree of fervor with which a Chinese 
engages in Christian worship and devotional practices. Second, the 
degree of service to the Church or community that an individual Christian 
or a Church is rendering. Both these tests have their place. They are 
the different aspects of one spiritual life. But both tests suffer from 
the same limitation; a limitation it is easy to overlook. The forms in 
which the devotional attitude and the efforts to serve are thought of 
in terms familiar to Westerners mainly. The fact that Chinese 
Christians and Churches do not eagerly fit into Western Christian 
ways of worship and devotion and Western methods of Christian 
service is often taken as proof that their spiritual vitality is low. 
But is this necessarily so? Is this another case of the eagle and 
the heron? A slow response to unfamiliar Western ways of doing 
things may, it is true, inhibit the full and free expression of all that 
the Chinese Christian feels and thinks about Christianity. We need 
a new test of spiritual vitality in China. In spite of the disturbing 
political and social chaos so widespread much vital Christian work is 
being done in many places. If all the earnest efforts: of present-day 
Chinese Christian leaders were put together quite an impressive exhibit 
would result. In addition we find that many Chinese Christians every- 
where are doing much vital thinking about the relation of Christianity 
to China’s religious and social conditions and needs. Many of them 
are realizing that Christian work as heretofore carried on fits too loosely 
into these same religious and social needs. To recognize an inadequacy 
of spiritual effort is in itself a sign of spiritual vitality. Were the 
articulate part of the Chinese Church indifferent to the significance of 
Christianity they might justly be charged with having little or no spiritual 
dynamic. The reverse is happily true. Where articulate they are talking 
out their heart. This mental alertness is itself a sign of spiritual vitality. 
Here then is another test of spiritual vitality that should be kept in mind, 
Are Chinese Christians mentally alive to the meaning of their Christian 


_ obligation and the possibilitiés of Christianity for themselves and China? 


WANTED—A NEW TYPE OF DIPLOMAT 


What can be done to help Foreign Legations and diplomats realize 
that there is something in China beside “romantic picturesqueness, political 
corruption, military insubordination, and defaulting on just debts’? 
Thus does one of long experience in China introduce a suggestion that a 
new type of diplomatic officer is needed. Continuing he says: “I be- 
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lieve the time has come when every important legation or embassy of the 
United States (he is an American) should have on its staff a special 
attaché whose business it would be to keep in touch with the intellectual 
and cultural life of the country in which he is stationed. It would be 
difficult to find a man competent to follow all parts of such a varied life 
and it would probably be too costly to maintain more than one such man. 


-I cannot suggest a good name for such an attaché as I have in mind. I | 


don’t like the term “cultural relations,” though the title “Attaché for 
Cultural Relations” would best describe my idea. “‘Attaché in Education,” 
or “Attaché for Arts and Science,” to use other not wholly satisfactory 
descriptions, may at least be suggestive. What sort of men could be 
secured for these positions? The scientific bureaus of the government, 
the Library of Congress, the Smithsonian Institution, etc. could supply 
many candidates who would be able to improve themselves in their chosen 
lines by a tour of duty in certain foreign countries. The universities of 
the United States would be excellent recruiting ground. Different coun- 
tries would appeal to different kinds of workers. Each attaché should 
be encouraged to devote a large part of his time to productive work in 
his field. lacilities could easily be arranged, in some cases on payment 
of a small fee, and in other cases gratis, for the type of man who ought 
to be chosen and would be welcomed as a guest by foreign institutions 
of learning. In China an historian, an economist or sociologist, a biologist 
or a medical scientist could find opportunities for interesting research that 
would make it worth while for his university to give him a long leave 
of absence without salary. I wish to emphasize the fact that real 
knowledge can best be obtained in these fields by a man who is a 
master of one of them and still engaged himself in productive work. If 
appointments were made for two or three years, the type of man selected 
could be changed from time to time until eventually contacts had been 


established with all the main types of art and science that flourished in 


that particular country.”’ 

As a means of financing such attaches it is suggested that military 
and naval forces in China might be largely reduced and the money thus 
saved used to support the cultural diplomats. A reduction in Legations 
and Embassies might likewise be effected to the same end. That some- 
thing like the above is desirable will not be questioned. For if inter- 
national cooperation is to be fostered international understanding is a 
sina-qua-non. Such international understanding is not a matter of 
diplomatic machinery and insights only. It involves also intercultural 
understanding between those desiring to cooperate. 


HOW A CHINESE COLLEGE GIRL APPLIES CHRISTIANITY 


“The Christian substitute for the unequal distributions of wealth 
is to let every man have an occupation. If every man has a chance to 
work, that is, to earn money then the differences as to wealth will not 
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be so great. Those who have wealth will not earn as much money as 
they do now, that is, they will not work so hard as they do now and after 
earning the money they will be willing to give of it for improving the 
conditions of their neighbors and the community. In this way the poor 
will have greater chances to earn money and the rich more opportunities 
to use it. The range between the two extremes of opulence and poverty 
will thus be lessened. 

The Christian substitute for the desire for power is willingness to 
serve. If one has the spirit of sacrifice and service he will not have 
time to think of power. Jesus said that thosé who wanted to be masters 
and leaders should be servants and be willing to serve others. 

The Christian substitute for race prejudice and pride is brotherly 
love for all people. Nothing less than the love of Christ can make us 
forget ourselves and think of others. Only the love of Christ can make 
us humble and enable us to see the good in others and be willing to be 
taught by them. If all men could remember that they are sons of God the 
sense of distinction between races would vanish. 

If Jesus were in China he would comdemn many things i in China as 
he did in Judea. 

I think the dominant idea now in the minds of the Chinese is the 
dislike of the Japanese. Even Christians, who claim to have the love of 
Christ, also share in this feeling of dislike toward the Japanese. It is 
especially hard for the students of China to get rid of the idea that Japan 
is China’s enemy. Jesus would surely condemn this. We profess that 
we are his disciples but we still lack the spirit of love. I think Jesus would 
lead Chinese students (or all Chinese) to see this wrong and be willing 
to change their ideas about the Japanese. We should remember that we 
are all sons of God. I believe it is the prayer of at least some of the 
Chinese Christian students that God may so fill their hearts that when 
ever they see any Japanese they will think only of the love of God. 

Although western civilization and modern education are being in- 
troduced into China there still exist in China the so called “Old teachers” 
who put all their emphasis on the classics. They think that what they 
already have is enough and that they need nothing new. Their mind ts 
closed. Jesus’ condemnation of this attitude would be the same as His 
condemnation of the rabbis of His time. The Chinese ought to keep 
their own classics but they should also be open minded toward new truth. 
The rabbis knew their own teaching only. They never tried to improve 
the social conditions of their time. This is true of these old fashioned 
teachers also. They want only to know the classics for themselves, but 
have no idea of using their knowledge to improve social conditions. To 
Jesus and to modern educators it is only the knowledge that can be put 
into life that counts. | 

The parallel for the hypocrisy and legalism of the Pharisees is 
formality in church service without any real spirit of worship, and a 
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profession of Christianity without any real Christian conduct. Jesus 
condemned the Pharisees because they claimed to be better than others; 
in reality they were as bad as those whom they called “sinners.” Now 
Christians usually think that they are better than non-Christians, that 
they are the “chosen” of God and of a higher class. Yet in conduct 
they are just the same as the non-Christians. They profess to be 
disciples of Jesus but they do not do the things which Jesus would do. 
A real Christian should constantly ask himself “What would Jesus 
do if he were in my place?” It is better to be a non-Christian than 
to call oneself a Christian and not live according to the example of 
Christ.” 


WHOSE MIND SHOULD CHRISTIANS FOLLOW? 


Three books have come to hand this month all dealing with various 
aspects of the so-called “fundamentalist-modernist” discussions. One 
is by a layman.’ Another is by a rector.* The other is by an historian.* 
This latter book will be reviewed later in our columns. It deals with 
much more than the struggle within and about the “faith” in and by 
itself. The layman is inclined to be caustic! He talks straight out! 
He is apparently conservative as regards his own beliefs, but confesses 
to being much more interested in his actual existence than in the origin 
of life: in the actual life of Christ on earth than in the mode of His 
arrival thereupon; and in a dynamic faith rather than in the formula- 
tion of the contents of the “‘faith.”” The danger, he says, threatening 
the fundamentalist is hypocrisy: that threatening the niodernist is “a 
license of imagination, unwarranted and dangerous.” Of both he says, 
“These blind and contentious Fundamentalists and Modernists are liars 
and hypocrites. <A liar and a hypocrite are equal; one tells an untruth, 
the other lives it.’ Pertinent and piquant indeed! Both he urges 
should assume the sincerity of the other. He believes that the struggle 
is unnecessary and sums up the creed of Christ as follows :—‘Believe 
in me.” “Take up thy cross and follow me.”” ‘‘Where I am there shall 
ye be also.” “If ye love Me keep My commandments.” In other words 
this book is a layman’s plea that dynamic faith in Christ be put first. 
The rector is apparently neither a fundamentalist or a modernist. He 
outlines both sides in an interesting way. Modernism, he avers, is 
motivated by the need for a reconciliation between theology and modern 
thought. Fundamentalism is an uprising of Protestant supernaturalism. 
Fundamentalism, however, cannot maintain itself simply by passionate 
appeals to the faith of our fathers. It will in time disintegrate. He 


1. Fundamentalism versus Modernism, James W. Johnson, The Century Co., New 
— Gold $0.50. 
Modern Fundamentalism and Catholicism, William Henry Smith, A. R. Mowbray 
& ao London, Gold $1.50. 
3. The Religion of Yesterday and To-morrow, Kirsoop Lake. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. Gold $2.00. 
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seems to accept the charge, also, that modernism is not dynamic. He 
thinks that there will have to be some restatcment as to what con- 
stitutes authority in religion. Whose authority should settle the issues at 
stake? This question will in time, he thinks, be answered by a rapproche- 
ment of Catholics and fundamentalists. The authority of the Bible will 
have to be shared with that of an interpreting church. The Bible and 
Catholic tradition will be put together. This book seems, at least, to 
dig out the real issue, Whose mind shall Christians follow? This is 
where the issue as to authority leads. Shall it be the individual mind 
(experience)? Is it the mind of the early Christians, the mortar which 
stuck together the bricks which make up the authority of the Bible, (at 
least so we gather from this book). Or is it tradition, the mind 
of the Catholic Church? Or is there some other group mind? Or 
should Christians search together for the mind of Christ? The rector 
thinks the only road to unity is to abide by the age-long agreement 
of the minds and consciences of Christian people. That is to make 
the group mind dominant. In his case the search ends with the 
Anglo-Catholic mind. The historian divides the strugglers into three 
groups. (1) The Fundamentalist, the one who holds that there is an 
essential Christian theology. (2) The Experimentalist, he who believes 


that Christianity is a ‘way of life” not a form of thought. (3) The 


Institutionalist, the one who tries to hold to the ancient faith and inter-_ 
pret it in modern terms. The Fundamentalist is traditionally right. 
The Institutionalist only succeeds in making “history unintelligible and 
religion illogical.” The Experimentalist, in this case represented by 
the writer, is on his way, and the way is an upward one. But he seems 
to hint at something other than the mind of Christ as the guide and 
likewise seems to think of God as a kind of vague luminosity. The 
spirit of Christ is accepted. But the mind of Christ is accepted only 
insofar as it agrees with human experience. He thinks that Christ’s 
precepts, “Resist not evil,” and “Love your enemies,’ cannot be obeyed 
literally. ‘That puts some aspects of the mind of Christ on the shelf. 
Whose mind, then, does this Experimentalist propose shall be the guide 
of the Christian? Apparently that “mind” which represents the com- 
bined thought of humanity and Christ. But who can tell us what this 
is? We seem to be left groping. Such is the impression of this 
reader. Reading these three books together has made us realize anew 
the chief problem before modern Christians. The modern struggle has 
obscured the real meaning of Christianity. It seems to us, therefore, that 
Christians need to find an answer to this question, Whose mind shall we 
follow? For we are inclined to think that when Christians cease to 
know and follow the mind of Christ they become something other than 


_ Christians. These three books indicate the intensity and difficulty of 


the struggle within the “faith.” Perhaps the piquant- layman is right 
after all! i 
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The Outstanding Problem Before the Christian 
Movement in China 
A. J. FISHER. 


ran) HE outstanding problem before the Christian movement in China 
1 to-day is the question of how to relate the Christian movement 
T] to the changed conditions. The fundamental truths of Chris- 

_ tianity are eternal, their mode of expression or emphasis may 
however change with the times. 

The Christian movement in China finds itself almost suddenly in 
a changed atmosphere. This change calls for a re-examination of the 
method of presentation and emphasis on some phases of Christian Truth, 
that have heretofore been not so prominent, as well as reorganization 
of the Christian forces. Certain movements and tendencies have been 
noted for some time past but the last year has brought the Christian 
movement in sharp conflict with some of the issues of the day. It 
has been misinterpreted. It is not fully understood. It has even 
been maliciously maligned. How are the Christian forces to meet this, 
is, to my mind, the vital issue of the day so far as the Christian move- 
ment in China is concerned. 

There is first the political agitation in China. This has produced a 
real awakening of the Chinese people to the dangers to her national 
existence and caused outbursts of patriotic feelings which have found 
expression in demonstrations, strikes, boycotts and produced a flood 
of pamphlets, posters, and books that have stirred the whole country 
as it never, perhaps, has been stirred before. Though no weapons or 
fire-arms. have been used war psychology prevails in many. instances. 
Whatever the cause may be or however it has been brought about is 
not for us to discuss here, the fact is, there is this intense nationalistic - 
feeling, with all that follows in its train, and the Christian movement 
must take cognizance of it. | 

The international complications that have arisen have a very direct | 
bearing upon the Christian movement. The cry, I had almost said, 
“war cry’—psychologically it is that—against the so-called “imperialistic 
nations” has jeopardized the work of some of the Foreign Missions. 
The so-called “unequal treaties” have by many been associated with 
Christianity to such an extent that in their minds they are almost 
synonymous. The “special privileges’ under treaty rights accorded 
Christian Missions have a very serious and far reaching effect on the 
Christian movement to-day. Since the revolution very few have claimed 
this right, yet the Church is still burdened with those who came into 
the Church because of these “privileges” —seeking influence, (shai lik 


Nore.—Readers of the Recorper are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 


' responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 
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3 77). Christianity has suffered because of this. There are many 
who do not look upon it as a religion in the real sense of the word. 
They consider it an association (ui #) or as an agent of foreign 
governments, a forerunner of trade or an exponent of Western science, 
The masses have not yet been impressed with the spiritual or the real 
religious side of Christianity. The Christian movement must be spiri- 
tualized. 

The Anti-Christian movement has been to some like the sun to the 
“seed fallen in shallow ground’—their Christianity has withered and 
died, or it has been choked by the weeds of slander and derision. To 
others it has been like the sun to the “seed which fell on good ground” 
and brought forth fruit in deepest conviction and faith in the regenerat- 
ing power of Christ. But it will not do to let it go at that and say 
“it can not harm us.” It must be met seriously. Why is it that they 
« do not attack the person of Jesus or his doctrine but attack the organiza- 
tion that is supposed to represent Him to the world? Are we veiling 
the Christ? It is a time for introspection of ourselves and our organ- 
izations as well as our methods. Who knows but what there may be 
some Pauls among the seriously minded ones in the anti-Christian move- 
ment. 

Then there is the problem of the relationship of the various Chris- 
tian forces. Among these the most serious one is that of the relation- 
ship of the mission and the church and the status of the foreign mis- 
sionary. The spirit of these agitations such as the tense nationalistic 
. feeling, the anti-imperialism cry, and the right to autonomy as a nation 


have to a very large extent entered into the thinking of the leaders of 


- the church. Indeed many Christians have been foremost in proclaiming 
them and it is not strange that it should be so: not in the spirit of 
vindictiveness or hate but none the less insistent and persistent. 

Most of the Christian work in China has been started by foreign 
missions. A great deal of it is still being carried on by them in whole 
or in part. The Chinese have willingly worked with and very often 
under the foreigner. Much of it has been done to build up Mission 
Work. Sometimes without relating it to the Church at all, forgetting 
that the function of the mission is to preach the Gospel and when 
that preaching has resulted in the organization of a Church its function 
as a mission ceases—it remains for her then to help the Church to the 
fulfillment of her task. Lawrence says: “God’s great agent for the 
spread of His Kingdom is the Church, and Missions exist distinctly 
for the Church . . . . Then the Church thus planted must win its own 
people to Christ.’ 


Speaking for South China the missions on the whole have been | 


ready and eager to pass responsibility, especially for evangelistic work, 


1. “Modern Missions in the East,” p. 31. 
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over on to the Church. They have anticipated her demands. But the 
last year this whole question has come up in a new light and has taken 
such a leap forward that most missions find themselves behind the de- 
sires of the Chinese Church in this matter. It is not a matter for dis- 
couragement but one in which all rejoice.. But it is a matter that must 
be taken seriously by the boards and missions. Nor should too long 
a time be allowed to pass before its settlement. Under present condi- 
tions in China it has suddenly become a very vital issue with the Chinese 
Church. The Chinese mind together with that of the rest of the Oriental 
nations is dominated by an intense criticism of all things Western. 
Mission work is not free from this. There is an intense desire on the 


part of the Chinese Christians to express themselves through an indigen- 


ous church in a Chinese way. It is their right, I would say more, it is 
their duty to do so. Who will say that the “wisdom hidden in Christ’ 
has been fathomed, and that if allowed to develop from within, they 
may not bring out hidden treasures of spiritual truths that have not been 
dreamed of before. 

These are some of the problems that are facing the Christian Move- 
ment in China to-day. They are for the most part new problems and 
they must be faced in a new way. Towards the solution of these pro- 
blems I wish to offer the following considerations : 

Take the matter of the relation of the church and the mission 
. first. What are the missions and the boards going to do about it? 
There are three ways in which this question might be settled: 


Ist. Complete withdrawal of the missions from the field, leaving 
the Chinese Church to carry on as best she can with what she has 
and with what the missions might feel disposed to give to her in the 
way of equipment. No doubt the Church would carry on. There would, 
however, be a tremendous loss and set back to the work. It would 
after all not be solving the problem of relationship. It would be run- 
ning away from it and a confession that even Christians of different 
nationalities or races can not work together. 


2nd. Separation of the work of the mission and the church. This 
would leave the missions free to carry on their work and expend the 
funds under their direction as they pleased until some time in the future 
when some other way might be devised. Dr. A. J. Brown comment- 
ing on this question with reference to Japan in 1913 says: 

“The whole matter is impracticable except as a temporary makeshift. 
... It would command no respect and it would have no future. . . 
Better far a virile and self-reliant Church than one of meek dependence 
upon foreigners.” 


sie “International Review of Missions”, “Church and Mission in Japan.” October, 
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2nd. The idea of an indigenous Church should not be lost sight of. 
There is an appeal, a dynamic, in this idea that should be allowed to have 
full recognition. Who knows but that in these times of the swaying pas- 
sions of the multitudes this idea—a Christianity that can be truly 
Christian, but at the same time as truly Chinese, may not take root and 
be the means of really establishing the religion of Jesus in the hearts 
and minds of this great nation. 

3rd. Co-operation between the Church and the missions. As far 
as I have been able to ascertain the mind of the missionary body as 
well as the Chinese Church leaders this is the only practical solution of 
the problem. Just how this co-operation should be carried out will 
depend on local conditions. There are certain general principles that 
need to be recognized at this time: 

Ist. The Complete Autonomy of the Chinese Church. This means 
that the authority (“Chue Kuen = #€) shall rest with the Church and 
missions as such must therefore cease to exercise authority over any 
part of the work of the Church. It does not mean that missionaries 
shall have no part in the Church but that they shall be on the same 
ecclesiastical basis and have the same status as a Chinese Church worker. 
Their assignment will be by the Church. Their service, including residence, 
salary and furlough provisions will be a gift of the sending Church to 
the Church in China. They will exercise authority in the Church 
only as it is given to them by the Church. The funds now being ex- 
pended by the missions will be given over to the Church on the basis of 
a budget presented to the sending Church with proper provision for 
audit of accounts, as is customary in any organization handling trust 
funds. The property necessary for carrying on the work committed 
to the church will be loaned or leased until such a time when mutually 
satisfactory arrangements can be made for its disposition or transfer. 

It is felt by the Chinese leaders that with such co-operation most 
of the criticisms now being thrown at the Church would be met. If not 
all they are willing to suffer to that extent—feeling that to suffer in this 
way will be the greater gain, for it is not in any spirit of narrow 
nationalism but in the spirit of the universality of the Christian re- 
ligion, through an accommodation to the spirit of the times in so far 
as it does not violate any fundamental principles, that this co-operation 
is demanded. 

2nd. After thus solving the internal relationship the Christian Move- 
ment must set itself resolutely and unitedly to facing the present day 
issues by an evaluation of present zvork and methods. Are the present 
forces equitably distributed and used to the best advantage? Are the 
funds both from foreign and native sources used to the best advantage? 
Are institutions functioning in the best way so. that the maximum con- 
tribution to the movement is being made by them? No criticism of 
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what has been done need be involved in this but, as was stated in 
the beginning, we are faced with new conditions and a realignment of 
forces should therefore not be considered a strange thing. 


Several lines of work suggest themselves as very apparent: 


Ist. Literature. The Canton Christians feel this so strongly that 
very special efforts are being made by issuing a series of tracts that deal 
with the questions of the day. But there is a real need for some organ 
or organs in which the Christian cause can explain itself and answer 
the indictments being hurled at her. 


2nd. Religious Education of the church members. Much has 
been said and written on this subject but little has actually been ac- 
complished. 


3rd. A quiet and unostentatious, but none the less persistent, fore- 
ward movement in evangelism, engaging the entire Christian body, must 
be carried on. 


4th. Above all it must be remembered that ours is a SPIRITUAL 
Movement. If large gatherings are impossible—as they are in some 
places,—let small groups gather in the homes for prayer and deepening 
of spiritual life, without which the Christian Movement in China to- 
day will meet the same fate that the Nestorian Christian Church met in 
China in the 7th Century. 


To meet the present situation the Christian Movement must thus 
adapt itself in its methods, mode of presentation and organization. A 
task big enough to require the united efforts of all the Christian forces 
in China. The Chinese Church must lead. Missionaries must work in, 
with, and for the Church in the name of our One Master. 


Penetrating Tibet 
The mystery of 31-39 N and 70-102 E Longitude: A Report 


J. H. EDGAR 


a [I] a line be drawn from 31-39 N. Latitude at about 102 E, 
it could be carried back across Central Asia 32 degrees 
without being entangled in a mission station. Even if 
some may prove this area to be more fortunate in respect 

of missionary influence, a slight change of the figure could be made with- 

out affecting the square mileage suggested. The bringing of the Gospel 
to the inhabitants of this sequestered zone is surely a fundamental ques- 
tion; why then are missionary societies not fervently active in doing 
the best for it in this generation? The evangelization of such regions 
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is surely of more importance than proving by archeological remains that 
Tidal King of Nations dealt harshly with the Luzims! Of course it is: 
but many reasons for the flagrant neglect of Tibetan Asia could be 
given. For instance, the greater population and opportunities in China 
suggests themselves at once. But certain untouched regions in Asia, and 
not China, are under discussion. Again China should be able to help her- 
self now. But if some readers insist on “the greater population” argu- 
ment why not apply it to South Sea Islands and even New Guinea as 
well as Kokonor, Chwanpien, and Tibet Proper? However, as regards 
population we must firmly and kindly insist that the world is rather 
ignorant about the matter. Still mission supporters may be induced 
to accept a population for the above Territories at least three or four 
times that of the entire Island of New Guinea; and that population 
would have gladdened the hearts of the Chosen People even in some 
of their prosperous periods. But my point is: There are appreciable 
numbers of Tribes and Tongues in Tibet who will have no chance of 
joining the Heavenly Throng in this generation. The stern fact of 
nomadic habits, unfriendly attitudes, and geographical difficulties does 
not release us as Christians from responsibility. But some “wise Old 
Bird” may play what he calls “a trump card:” “It is politically closed” 
he crows. And it may be “the Lord has delivered him into my hands.” 
I grant that one door is shut, locked, nailed down, and _ barricaded. 
But it is the business of Christian enthusiasts to open it. What then? 
Why, set to work and open it in an unusual way! That means specialists 
-in lock work, clubs, crowbars, dynamite and things like that. Which 
presupposes, of course, that God with whom all things are possible will 
in His own way open the Doors of Brass when the properly equipped 
agents are ready. | : 

2. That the Christian world is not as earnest as platform talk 
and committee resolutions would indicate may be gathered from two 
facts: (a) fully half of the territory—perhaps more—is Nor politically 
closed. But what is being done apart from stations in China and 
India not included in the vast region under discussion? Apart from 
the prayers of an intelligent few very little if anything. May it be 
suggested then that much of the fervor about Tibet is “pale moon- 
shine.” 

(b) Again, the term “closed” is only relative. European mission- 
aries may not reside or travel in certain regions, but it is the “Word 
of God” that is powerful and it is “not bound.’’ So Paul—but let me 
explain. Some of the Old Testament and all of the New is translated 
into the Tibetan speech. This is very important because every family 
aims at having one of its members a lama or educated man. Again; 
there is, everywhere, the most profound reverence for the written script. 
Lamaseries abound, and they are not only the equivalent here of the 
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town, but also educational centers. They offer exceptional opportunities 
for the missionaries to deal with the local populations. But these are 
by no means the only ones. Various quests in Tibet, principally tea, 
drive the restless hordes from all parts to centers along the frontiers of 
Western China, where their wants and curiosity are satisfied for a time. 
Tatsienlu is the center par excellence,—a real rival of Lhasa. Hence 
literature put in the hands of Tibetans here, even if they are unable to 
read, will, in conjunction with their superstitious reverence for their 
script and Divine Intelligence and Purpose,—in the majority of cases 
be carried far afield. Indeed, we may accept it as a working hypothesis 
that during the year many agents of the Gospel reach and proclaim 
their message in the Closed areas. It is here that the value of that 
“stay at home,” but essentially Christian and overcoming agent Faith 
must be recognized. 


II. Two cases which have come to my notice this year will fur- 
nish an- interesting comment on the divine influence at work in the 
Land of the Lamas. (a) A man named Yang has been assisting me 
intermittently for some years now. His home is in suicidal lateral 
canyons of the T’ong where dogs and goats, if required, are carried in 
when young! He has been a gold miner, medicinal root digger, and 
a collector of rare grasses on cliffs where only monkeys roam unroped. 
He claims to be a Christian,—that is, something is driving him in that 
direction,—and undertakes the most amazing duties as if they were details 
in a first class picnic. Why he serves me is difficult to explain. But 
more than twenty years ago while Jas. Moyes and I were passing through 
these unornamental mazes of a much rent planet, and resting one day 
in a mountain hamlet, half savage children gazed at us to their hearts’ 
content. Among them was the child Yang. It may be he and they 
thought we were demi-gods, and it is possible the complex then formed 
circled him round to his present position. (b) Some days ago a post 
card came in from an important Lama whose home may be about 34 N 
and 98 E. He had met missionaries and had read Christian literature. 
“Could I send him more: as much of the Old Testament as possible! 
Moreover, he would like to meet Mr. Sorensen again, and talk about 
religion!” Mr. Paul Sherob wrote him a suitable letter which accom- 
panied Genesis, Exodus, Psalms, the Four Gospels and other religious 


books. 


III. I have traveled one thousand miles during 1925 and disposed 
of 76,000 books. But this year my speciality has been street work. 


The personnel of caravans has been my aim. These wild men from 


the roof of the world,—often more like orangutans than men,—often 
atrive by the score. As soon as the animals are penned they spread 
ovet the place like a landslide and in due time group around my book- 
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stall on an open space in the town. This is what I want, and before 
they move on something has been done: perhaps a complex formed that 
will drive one here and one there into the Kingdom. 


IV. The doctors say I have gastric ulcers. If so this may be my 
last report. To a man who hoped “to die with his boots on” this will 
be a disappointment. But an interesting “shelf” will be the next best. 
And it is waiting forme. There is a large Tribe on the Tibetan Marches, 
Kiarung by name, who speak an unknown language. They number not 
less than 250,000 souls. A tract and a catechism have been translated 
by me, and on my return to Asia I may attack the New Testament. But 
who knows? 


Measuring the Chinese Country Churches 


A. Questions for Estimating the Life of Country Churches. 


1. What percentage of the members of this church are women? 

Does this church have a Sunday School? | 

Does this church have lay leaders whom it is using? 

Is this church preparing young people and using them? 

Is the organization of this church appropriate for its local con- 

ditions ? 

6. Is the leadership in this church (whether of paid workers or 
of laymen) autocratic or co-operative? 


7. Does this church have a genuine part in the work of the larger 
church organization. é 


WN 


8. Does this church render service to its community? 
9. Does this church have spiritual life? 
10. Is this church welcomed and respected in its community ? 


11. Has this church drawn in the leaders of its community, the men 
of education? 


12. Is the preacher of this church alive, and does he possess ability ? 
13. Is the preacher on the best personal terms with the church? 
14. Does this church own and manage its property? 


/ 


B. Method of Investigation. 


The X X Hui in 1924 appointed four men, of whom three were 
Chinese, to examine into the actual conditions of the Chinese Church in 
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its section; and to make general recommendations in~regard to the 
evangelistic work. Three members of the Commission travelled together 
to nearly all the points visited. The fourth member had himself previ- 
ously visited all but two. We visited a total of 18 churches. The 
number is small. These 18, however, were distributed in the seven dis- 
tricts in four provinces. All were country churches except one, which 
was in the suburb of a big city. 


The Commission desired to visit all kinds of churches, both those 
considered promising and those considered discouraging. More than 
half of what we saw were those reported to us as promising. 


In approaching each place the Commission had many prepared 
questions in mind. They included those listed above and many others. 
Of these some were informational, to be answered hy direct questions. 
More of the answers were a matter of judgment. The Commission spent 
two or three days in each place. We aimed to get thoroughly acquainted 
by conversations with the preacher and many others. There were vari- 
ous kinds of meetings as locally desired. What we considered most 
important in each place was a devotional and discussion meeting (some- 
thing like a “retreat’’) with a selected group of men and women leaders. 
For this the questions had been sent ahead and were posted. They were 
few and simple. ‘What is the strength and the weakness of this church? 
Does it have a warm spiritual life? What service is it rendering to 
this community? What more could be done? What is its relationship 
to other churches or to the whole Church body?” The meeting was 
always opened by a member of the Commission with a period of Bible 
study and meditation and prayer. Following that another member 
would introduce the questions and throw the meeting open. We made 
the attempt to keep the regular preachers from speaking in answer to 
the questions; at least until the laymen and women had had a chance. 
- In some places this did not prove possible; in other places the laymen 
spoke freely, and did all we hoped for, and enjoyed themselves. 


Our aim in all the visits was, of course, to stimulate and encourage 
the church members, as well as merely to investigate and judge the 
church. If the feeling of the Commission members may be trusted, we 
succeeded to a certain extent. The time seemed far better spent than 
on the rather desultory visiting which missionaries and Chinese often 
make in country churches. | 


On leaving each place visited the three commissioners had a chance 
to discuss the conditions. In course of time the most significant ques- 
tions emerged, such as might be used for testing and adjudging the 
whole group. The fourteen questions given above were finally used in 
estimating the quality of each of the eighteen churches. The aggregate 


result appears in the accompanying graph. 
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CEART SHOWING ESTIMATE OF QUALITY OF 18 NORTH CHINA CEURGHES 
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C. Results to be Reported. 


Two general remarks may be made as to our impressions. We were 
very discouraged by actual conditions. The Chinese Church of the 
X X Hui cannot be described as alive up to its possibilities and grow- 
ing. At the same time, we were very encouraged by the evident pos- 
sibilities. There are in these places earnest laymen and women, includ- 
ing young people; they are ready to enter into the life of a real church 
and to render service of many kinds in their communities. 

We attempt to present our report in a graphic picture. Each church 
was ranked by the commissioners individually (and later having con- 
sultation) on each of the above questions 2 to 14 as Good, Mediocre 
or Poor. For the purposes of the graph we discarded the percentages 
of Mediocre and Poor. We make record only of what the Commission 
agreed upon as Good. To say, e.g., that we report the aggregate of 
these eighteen churches as 24% on question 4 indicates that the Com- 
mission members felt sure that 24% of the churches were cultivating 
and preparing their young people and making good use of them. 
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This is a rather strict method of scoring. We doubt, however, 
if different methods would indicate a result perceptibly better. The 
showing is bad enough at best. 

We have not a “perfect”? Chinese Church, as shown by the con- 
ditions in these eighteen churches. It is not even “Half Good.” Rather 
it might be estimated as “One Quarter Good.” 


Question 1. Our women are too few; even though we visited one 
church where the mén and women were 50-50. The X X Hui seems 
to be far behind the general China average. 


2. We start the graph with question 2, and a score of zero. We 
did not find one Sunday School with classes and regular courses of study. 


3 and 4. Wewere much impressed with the lay leaders whom we 
saw. We are convinced that there are many more and that our laymen 
could be used far more. Likewise there are great potential resources 
in the young people. In a few churches it was a delight to see how the 
whole plan of the leaders was to educate and train the boys and girls 
and have them build “the Church.” In other places we found only 
“old men for counsel,’ and little promise. 


5. There seemed lack of thought and effort rather than mal-ad- 
justment, in the organization. Some churches were unorganized. In 
others there were lay leaders carrying responsibility even before their 
church was recognized as such. 


6. The quality of leadership we found a very vital question. It 
was fairly easy to judge each place we saw as being hsien pan or tu 
pan or pu pan! It.is as possible for laymen to be autocratic as for the 
regular preachers. The group of leaders are often not in thorough 
touch with the whole church. Again, and especially in weak country 
churches, the fault is with a preacher. He may be very capable, but 
quite incapable of drawing out anyone else. There is nothing doing for 
the crowd. 


7. Note the low score, 15%, to which we fall on this point of 
association with a larger body, i.e., a church feeling itself a part of a 
general Christian Church. Here comes in the co-operative effort with 
other churches which may be neighbors, also the need of lay participation 
in all our larger church activity. 


8. Certainly the service rendered to the community ought to be 
perhaps the most important test of all. The X X Hui is not right on 
this point. It is not that service is not needed. It is not that service 
is not possible. The churches simply are not serving up to their strength. 


9. The spiritual life of any place is difficult for an outsider to 
estimate. We estimated, perhaps liberally, but 33% is not high. We 
consider that 8 and 9, service and spiritual vitality, go together. 
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10 and 11. Some churches are very young and could not be ex- 
pected to have made much impression on the community. On the. other 
hand, some of the youngest churches seem already to hold a far better 
place in their communities than the old churches. There is far more of 
mere indifference to the church than active opposition to it. 


12 and 13. These two questions, the ability and acceptability of 
the preacher, bring us to the two highest points of any in the graph. 
This looks good. The paid preachers are in advance of their churches 
and are doing something near the best they can. However, we are 
convinced that their talents could be far more used. If you take the 
percentages by themselves they are not cheering. If 46% of our 
preachers are on the best personal terms with their churches, what of 
the rest? The man who is not on the best terms does not remain very 
long. Our preachers do not remain. 


14. Property. We come finally to the low figure of 14% for 
church ownership. In the opinion of this Commission this particular 
figure might in the not far distant future be brought well up towards 100, 
and with great benefit to the whole body on all the other lines. 


The Syncretic Mind in Chinese Religions 
DWIGHT W. EDWARDS 


NE side of Chinese thought and religious life has been noted by 
both superficial observer and the deeper student, namely the re- 
markable facility with which the Chinese people adjust their 
religious life to all three of their religions seeming at the same 

time to be Confucianist, Buddhist and Taoist. Only the Mohammedan 
and the Christian separate themselves from the other religions. ‘The 
three religions are one,” and “religions are different, the underlying 
truths are the same” are commonly quoted sayings. The Confucian 
_ scholar dies and Buddhist priests chant at his funeral, often interchang- 
ing with-groups of Taoists. The same crowd will visit on one festival 
a Buddhist temple and on another a Taoist, offering incense at both. 
The duties and practises in the Buddhist and Taoist temples are so 
nearly alike that it takes somwhat expert knowledge to tell them apart 
while Confucius is worshipped in both. 

Questions at once arise as to how real this apparent syncretism is, 
and how far it goes, as to what are the causes which have brought it about, 
as to whether this means that the Chinese people have reached a very high 
level of tolerance in religious matters or are simply indifferent and 
hence tolerant from a lack of interest, or to put this in another way 
as to whether they lack conviction and are ready to compromise individual 
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conviction for the sake of expediency. Is this syncretism a sign of 
strength or a sign of weakness—is it a virtue or a defect? Such are 
the thoughts that naturally arise and this paper will attempt to give a 
review of this syncretism bringing out certain facts bearing on the 
above questions and drawing conclusions as they naturally follow. 

Let us first consider the three religions—Confucianism, Buddhism 
and Taoism. 

Centuries before the Chinese had contacts with the outside world 
and had been jarred by the introduction of foreign religions such as 
started with Buddhism there had grown up a common belief which was 
held by all the people, was the background of all their thought, and the 
moral sanctions of which were admitted as right even if human weak- 
ness did often triumph over intellectual assent resulting in many failures 
to realize them in practise. This was not organized except as royal sanc- 
tion was given to it by the early emperors or rulers of kingdoms. 
De Groot calls it the Universistic Religion of the Chinese. Briefly it was 
the common belief in the Tao, the underlying principle and reality of 
the universe which can be translated by almost any term suiting ones 
own philosophical or religious view point. The Tao expresses itself 
through a duality of principles or forces, the Yang and the Yin, or 
Heaven and Earth, Light and Darkness, Positive and Negative, Active 
and Passive. The former produces a multitude of Shen or deities—the 
latter a similar multitude of Kuei or spirits. The Tao was the moral 
order of the universe and living in conformity with it is for family, 
state or individual, the perfect state. This Tao expressed itself in Li 
(#@) or rules and in Te (4) moral conduct. 

Here in these early beginnings there must be noted one fact directly 
relevant to our subject, namely that this religion of the Tao in its 
’ theories as to the origin of the Shen and the Kuei at once made place for 
all the polytheism and polydemonism of the animism which survived 
from primitive religion, a place which has not only been preserved 
through the milleniums since but has been added to as the Three Re- 
ligions have developed. Thus in the early beginnings Chinese thought 
was able to make place for a highly developed hierarchy of deities and 
spirits in a speculative system essentially monistic. 

Confucius lived in the latter part of the sixth century before Christ 
during the period of the decline of the Chou dynasty. The kingdom 
had split up into small kingdoms which were constantly in the turmoil 
of civil war. His problem was that of bringing order out of chaos and 
starting civilization again on its way with quiet and peace for the people. 
The cause of the difficulty was plainly that rulers were not regulating 
their countries according to the Tao and its applications in Li and Te. 
The “times were out of joint” with the underlying Principle in things. 
But how could they be righted? His answer was a practical one. The 
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most striking example of rule in harmony with the Tao must be found 
and then followed. This was manifestly that of the early sages who 
by their lives and their rule exemplified the Tao. Follow them and 
society is saved. In his system there was little place for the mystical 
side of contact with Tao. He was punctilious in his observance of the 
sacrifices as handed down from the past but speculated little about 
“spirits and deities.” To him the practical affairs of living beings and 
life on this earth were of paramount interest. Therefore why discuss 
spirits and the spirit world. All that mortal man needed was contained 
within the Classics which became “The treasury of dogma outside of 
which no truth was or is or will be.” Here all the rules of Li and 
Te were found. Confucianism was thus the school of thought in the 
already established Universistic Religion which emphasized the practical 
side, stressing activity or conformance to the teachings and example of 
the sages as given in the Classics as the means of conforming society to 
the Tao. 

Historically one must note that Confucius failed to restore order 
in his time. His ideas were not popular, the Chou dynasty continued 
to decline, and chaos continued until the rise of the power of the Ch’ins 
furnished the solution of peace by conquering the other kingdoms and 
setting up the Ch’in dynasty. However, so much did Chin Shih Hwang, 
the Napoleon of his dynasty, fear the influence of the classics in their 
teachings regarding feudalism that he did his best to destroy the classics 
and exterminate the scholars. Confucianism was thus almost eliminated 
in the third century before Christ. It was not until the Han dynasty 
that it got its hold on the Chinese nation which has lasted down to very 
recent times. This got their reception back into favor, was a natural 
reaction against its previous persecutions, and started its grip upon 
the State by beginning the system whereby eligibility for office depended 
on examination in the Classics and the systems of the sages contained 
therein. This identification of the ruling classes with the Confucian 
school was fully adopted in the Tang dynasty. Its place and influence 
in Chinese life is too well-known to require further mention. 

The Taoists however were of a very different sort. They would 
agree fully in the belief in the Tao and its application contained in the 
Liand Té. Laotze who was an early contemporary of Confucius and had 
already been working on a different emphasis was not very much im- 
pressed with the theories regarding the attainment of the Tao by activity 
in the emulation of the sages as advocated by this meticulous scholar 
and statesman. His solution of the attainment of the Tao went to the 
other extreme and was mystical rather than practical. All this activity 
and precept is futile. It is beyond human nature to attain. The way to 
do this is by inactivity—‘“by doing nothing, everything is accomplished 
( & 9 %B).” By this was meant that out of the mystical ex- 
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rience of the Tao in one’s own life harmonious results in Conduct 
and Morality would necessarily follow. These two religions are thus 
to be considered as two schools of the common religious belief held by 
all the people at that time. Both agreed on the ethical ideals of con- 
duct and government, and as to belief in the Tao, both made place for the 
Yang and the Yin, both believed in the worship of Heaven and Earth, 
ancestors, the Sun, Moon, Stars, the Spirits of Mountains and Rivers, 
Heroes of the Past, the Spirits of the Land, etc. They took issue as 
to the way of conforming to the Tao. The one was practical, the other 
mystical, the one put stress upon order in society, regular performance 
of the sacrifices, meticulous adherence to rule and precept, while the 
other emphasized suppression of the passions, the quiet heart, conform- 
ance of the heart to the Tao with right conduct a result. In a real 
sense the difference was one of emphasis rather than of fundamental 
difference in belief. | 

Buddhism was a foreign introduction which came into China when 
Confucianism was becoming identified with the State and Taoism was 
becoming more and more organized magic in distinction from the high 
philosophy of Laotze. It lent itself, however, readily to the Universistic 
Religion of the Chinese and hence to friendly relationships with the 
two Confucian and Taoist Schools of thought. Dharma, Law, is the 
order of the Universe and conforms easily to the Tao of the Chinese. 
Dharma manifests itself by the Universal Light: those enlightened re- 
ceive salvation by this knowledge and conformity to the Tao. Budd- 
hism had no difficulty in recognizing that this Universal Light could be 
manifested in many different ways, not necessarily through distinctly 
Buddhist channels. The Chinese sages certainly conformed to the Tao 
and hence it was easy to take over the whole pantheon of Chinese deities 
and heroes and make place for them even though none had the remotest 
connection. with Buddhism as such. Buddhism ran badly afoul of Chi- 
nese orthodoxy however in its seeming disregard of the family by exalting 
celibacy and by its lack of emphasis on ancestor worship, but received 
a ready response to its clearer doctrines regarding the future life. 

From the viewpoint of our subject this difference between Con- 
fuciahism, Taoism and Buddhism, is of much interest. The tolerance 
shown between them is due in large part to the fact of this general belief 
in their underlying unity of principle and belief. The attitude of the 
Chinese people towards these religions is in a sense paralleled by the 
present day attitude of the Christian layman towards differences in 
‘denominations within Christianity. The priest and statesman and scholar 
may be interested in the differences, but the Chinese at large prefer to 
accept all three, just as the Christian layman is interested in the practical 
applications of the teachings of Christ in his life and that of society 
and not much concerned with the theories of theologians. 
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On the other hand we must not feel that all is goodwill and toler- 
ance. There has been a constant struggle between these schools of 
thought and religions. Dr. Timothy Richard, a warm advocate of 
tolerance in religious matters says: “A glance at government edicts 
and reports of 2,000 years reveals a tale of almost incredible horror—of 
persecution in which men, women, and children, innocent and guilty 
were barbarously destroyed.” The Ming dynasty passed a law against 
heresy saying that it was specially enacted to keep the laity free from 
pollution by heretical doctrines and practices and to destroy everything 
religious and ethical which was contrary to the Confucian standard. 
‘Fhe persecutions of the Buddhists during the Tang dynasty are a striking 
example. 

In this the Confucianists have been the chief offenders, a fact 
largely accounted for by their close identification with the State and 
hence large control of the forces that could carry out persecutions and 
by their belief that the very order of society and the peace of the 
state depended upon conformance to the example of the sages. The 
largest freedom in speculation was allowed with the great proviso that 
the Li and the Te be not disturbed. These once threatened the stern 
hand of orthodoxy was shown forth and forcible conformance insisted 
upon. Confucius included the Golden Rule in his teachings but it was 
with discrimination and when Mo Ti taught a thorough going application 
of this principle of Reciprocal Love to the family and the state, the 
Confucian school in general and Mencius in particular arose in arms, 
and classed him as a heretic because such would undermine the funda- 
mental principle of loyalty to one’s own state and family. Buddhism 
with its emphasis on asceticism and its exaltation of the celibate state 
led perhaps to the persecutions of the Tang dynasty. Christianity has 
been caught in the same fire. 

The sects have been one very important and interesting phase of 
Chinese religious life. They consist of the Chiao which arise from 
religious motives but often have political significance, and of the Huei 
which are primarily political but have religious implications. Of these 
there are a very large number, some having been in existence for many 
centuries, while others are of recent origin. Because of their political 
implications a number of these sects have been the objects of bitter per- 


secution, and some are still feared by the government authorities. In 


general one would feel that these sects arise from the desire of the 
people to band together for religious and social ends. They are the lay 
movements of the Chinese religious life. The Three Religions make 
little provision for this. The Buddhist priest isolates himself in the 
secluded monasteries feeling that he will obtain the salvation of humanity 
by his life of prayer, preaching and self-denial. For the lay Buddhist 
there is little opportunity to express his religious life. Similarly the 
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Taoist emphasises asceticism on the part of the professional priest. 
Confucianism as a religion closely connected with the State and having 
no organization apart from the State has feared the banding together 
of the people. The inevitable desire for and need of the lay expression 
in religion has taken form in China in these sects. As such they are a 
most interesting phase of the whole religious life of China. In particular 
they are a striking example of our subject as very many definitely 
combine elements from the Three Religions though most have a major 
Buddhist trend. The Lo Hwai Hui, for instance has no images, no 
temples and no prayers but seeks perfection for its members in words 
of truth uttered by Heaven and Earth. Each member worships in his 
own home the God of his own choice, promising only to keep the five 
simple Buddhist Commandments. The members of this sect are sym- 
pathetic to Christianity, some in fact identifying Wu Chi with Jahweh 
and Lo Huai with Jesus. The Tsai Li Chiao founded in the early 
Ching times with the definite purpose of mediating between the Three 
Religions, has a Buddhist ritual, Taoist practise and Confucian morality. 
— It is of course commonly known for its temperance principles in for- 
bidding drinking of wine and smoking of opium. 

The Golden Pill Sect (‘4 J} #) founded by Lu Yen, a native of 
Shensi in 755, has particular interest because of its being contemporane- 
ous and geographically connected with the Nestorian church. Saeki in 
his book “the Nestorian Monument” even claims that the Chin Tan Chiao 
was founded by a Nestorian or one closely connected with them and 
that during the persecutions of the Tang dynasty the bulk of them may 
have taken refuge within its membership. At any rate, Lu Yen says 
he got his truth from one of the Eight Immortals who lived seven cen- 
turies before and designates him by titles such as: ‘The Warning Bell 
not Counting on Force,” “The Quiet Logos,” “The King of the Sons 
of God,” “The First Teacher of the True Doctrine of Immortality,” 
“The Teacher from Above.” The writings of the society record of 
Lu Yen that he changed water into wine, that dead fish revived by his 
touch, that he healed the sick and the paralytics, and restored sight to 
the blind, etc. The inference from all this is that the Chin Tan Chiao 
was impressed by the teaching of the Nestorians and was quite ready 
to combine some of its teachings and ideas in their Sect. 

The conclusion of all this is that the lay mind of China is thoroughly 
open to religious truth from whatever source it comes provided it brings 
. conviction of value, that there is little of religious prejudice and bigotry 
in their minds, that the natural tendency is to harmonize and make use 
of the good points of all religions, and that they are very ready to work 
together with those of different religious belief. Christianity divested 
of the suspicion of association with foreign powers, with its practical 
program of service, with its clear teachings regarding God, with its high 
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ethical standards, and buttressed by the assaults of science upon the super- 
stitions which form so large a part of the religious life of the laity, need 
have no fear of its reception on the part of the people, and might well 
have more definite plans to avail itself of the attitude of the sects and 
have closer contacts therewith. 

The Nestorian penetration in China is to Christians one of the 
greatest interest. The Nestorian church grew up outside the Roman Em- 
pire, in regions where there were many Jews of the dispersion but where 
they were largely free from the active opposition of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees and where their minds were broadened by remoteness from 
Jerusalem and non-participation in the crucifixion of Jesus and the 
persecutions of his followers. The Nestorian Church, so-called because 
it refused to repudiate the heresy of Nestorius and later refused to obey 
Zeno in agreeing that Christ was of only one nature and that divine, 
had a widespread and rapid growth. Their organization extended from 
the Indian Ocean to the Caspian and from the Mediterranian to the 
Pacific and comprised 25 Sees with a Patriarch at Bagdad. 

The Chinese penetration had two phases. The first began in 635 
A.D. when a Nestorian priest by the name of Adam, transliterated A Lo 
Pen, came to the court of the Tang’s. The religion was given the name 
of the Great Luminous Religion (% # #) was welcomed and favored 
by Imperial Edict, received imperial aid in the establishing of monasteries, 
and was honored by its leaders receiving imperial appointment. It seemed 
to be on the road to a firm establishment in the life of the nation but after 
two centuries of success, it completely disappeared from the life of the 
nation leaving behind as the only records thus far discovered the famous 
stone monument now at Hsi An Fu and a Baptismal Hymn and a Diptych 
recently discovered by Pelliot. 

The second was during the Yuan dynasty when numbers of Chris- 
tians were brought in by Genghis and Kublai Khan who set up their 
capital at Peking. In fact the mother of Kublai Khan and two of his 
brothers were Christians. The Alans—30,000 in number—in Kublai’s 
military service were Christians. One of these Christians was a governor 
of Chinkiang. The city records of the fourteenth century tell much of 
the seven monasteries that were set up there with an endowment of 1,000 
acres of land. Marco Polo has many stories about this Christian penetra- 
tion and himself as holding official appointment was part of it. Of this 
penetration there are very few and very obscure traces. They passed 
away with the exit of the power which brought them in. 

This later penetration on the part of the Nestorians came in with con- 
querors and went out with them and hence is of less meaning than the 
first one. The first was, however, purely an Asiatic penetration into an 
‘Asiatic civilization, it was backed by no threat of military force, it 
represented no particular nation, it came from civilizations no further, 
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if not as far advanced, as that of China, and it came after having 
already had close contacts with Buddhism and Mohammedanism. As 
such, it has been already pointed out, it met with a hearty reception on 
the part of the Tangs, being given official recognition and support. 
On its part it evidently adapted itself to the stretching point to 
the Chinese religious thought and views of the day. A Lo Pen helped 
the Buddhists in the translation of the Satparamita Sutra. It adopted 
many Buddhist terms such as Tseng (ff) for priest, Ssu (3) for 
Monastery, Fa Chu (#% =) for Catholics, Ta Te (K #@) for Epis- 
copos, Ching (#%) for scripture, Ching Hsiang (# {R) for image, Shih 
Tswen (4% #£) for Christ, etc. The Nestorian monument is inscribed 
with the Buddhist Lotus Flower and Myrtle Branch, the Hindu Kumb- 
hira and the Taoist Cloud besides the Christian Cross. There was evi- 
dently close connection between them and the State Religion for the 
Priest Gabriel was appointed “Titular Director of the Imperial Bureau 
of Ceremonies, Music, Festivals, Sacrifices and Worship.” On the re- 
currence of the Emperor’s birthday incense was burned to report to 
Heaven the meritorious deeds of the year. Furthermore most striking 
is the expression of Christian thought in Buddhist and Taoist terminology 
and even agreement with many of their ideas. “Aloha (Jehovah) the 
Triune = — xb mysterious person is profoundly 
immersed (@ #& @# Mf) in spiritual vacancy,” “eternally of spiritual 
purity and still” (#% #R A BL), “controlling the hidden axis of the 
universe, creating and evolving,” {€.); “He moved 
original spirit and produced the two principles of nature” (#& 3¢ Mh 
—  ); “Mysteriously spiritual and of silent operation” # 
% 7%); “He rowed the bark of Mercy conveying its occupants to the 
Palace of Light,” LA etc., are among examples 


of this tendency. It is difficult to conceive of any western missionary 


adapting himself so thoroughly to the. language and thought of the other 
religions as to express himself thus. That the Nestorians were more 
identified with the mysticism of Taoism and. Buddhism than with the 
practical Confucianist is shown by the sneer at the activity of the sage 
contained in the words “Another made a parade of virtue to impose 
on man,” A). A Lo Pen is even credited with 
bringing in images which is contrary to Nestorian principle. If true this 
is a very direct compromise with current Chinese religious ideas. It 
is possible, however, that the statement is not true, referring perhaps to 
pictures. | 

The readiness of these Asiatic pioneers of Christianity to China 
to adapt themselves to current ideas and practises and to be friendly to 
other religions is very marked and in sharp contrast to the exclusive- 
ness of the later western penetration. The question now before us 
is as to its influence upon the religious life of China. Historically, 
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as an organization, it completely disappeared. But did it leave any 
effect on the religious life of the country? Here we are on very un- 
certain ground for the evidence is very circumstantial. Saeki is the 
one who has made the most extended case for the Nestorians in this 
matter. He says: “If we distinguish between the Christianity of 
the church and that of Christ, China and the Chinese were more in- 
fluenced by the Christianity of Christ than some parts of Europe to- 
day, for example the Russia of the Empress Katherine the Great.’”’ He 
considers that the people of the Far East to-day are the spiritual des- 
cendants of Christianity. His basis for such a statement is the claim 
that Mahayana Buddhism which arose in the first century after Christ 
in Northern India was greatly influenced by its Christian contacts as 
shown by its doctrine of salvation by faith, its doctrine of the Trinity 
consisting of Amitabha and the two associated with him, namely Kuan 
Yin, the reflection of Amitabha dividing his body and having visible 
manifestation, and Ta Shih Chih the embodiment of his strength and 
might, and by many quotations from three sutras strikingly similar to 
New Testament statements. If this argument is held valid Nestorian 
Christianity has had a tremendous effect upon the religious life of the 
East. But one must admit that the argument is very circumstantial and 
can be considered as only interesting and suggestive until further re- 
search adds confirmation or refutation thereto. It is significant, how- 
ever, that the advocacy of the view point comes from an Oriental and’ 
not from an Occidental Christian. 

The interesting problem before us is the significance of and reason 
for this complete disappearance of the Nestorians after their two cen- 
turies of favor and growth. As far as is now known not a vestige of 
personnel or organization has survived, nor is there any clear resultant 
effect upon the society and religious life of the people. 


Historically they disappeared in all probability with the persecutions | 


of the Buddhists in the ninth century. They had sided in thought with 
the Buddhists and the Taoists. They had perhaps even shown some 
animosity to the strict Confucianist. When the influence of the Con- 
fucian scholar therefore became dominant and widespread persecution 
broke out they were naturally included. In speaking of this persecution 
there is one significant feature to be considered, namely, that the per- 
secution was a destroying of the ecclesiastical organization, not an at- 
tempt to exterminate the believers. Monasteries were destroyed, books 
burned, priests and nuns forced back into lay life but there was no 
slaughter of the believers. It is easy to see how an ecclesiastical organ- 
ization such as the Nestorian could be destroyed by the force of the State 
but the more interesting problem is why the unattacked body of believers 
completely vanished. This is the exact reverse of Christian history in 
the Roman Empire where believers persisted in spite of State attempts 
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at extermination of individual belief by death or recantation and where 
there was little ecclesiastical organization involved. Similarly in later 
European history the persecution of either State or ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion was largely directed towards the individual and generally futile in 
preventing the continuance of belief. 

_ Here various opinions have been advanced. To the writer the most 
fundamental and significant are three. In the first place the Nestorians 
were over zealous in their syncretism. They attempted to win their 
way by adapting themselves to the thought of the time and being friendly 
to the entrenched religious life of the period with a result that to their 
own followers they gave no distinctive message or conviction. Such 
syncretism made it easy to get favor from those in authority, but it 
also. made it equally easy for the Nestorian Christian to go over to the 
other religions when the Nestorian hierarchy was destroyed. The dif- 
ferences were very slight. Why, then, suffer for them? 


In the second place, the policy of propagation of the Gospel was to 
depend on the favor and support of the powers at the head of the 
nation. It was the short cut to success but it lacked depth and reality 
and when imperial favor changed there was but little left to persist. 


In the third place Nestorianism was an hierarchy in which the priest 
was the center and the source of inspiration. The ecclesiastical authority 
was not a democracy built up out of the faith and conviction of the laity 
and needed to carry on certain functions, but was a hierarchy which 
paternally fostered the laity but left it dependent for nurture and growth 
upon the priest. The faith of the Nestorian Christian therefore lacked 
reality, conviction, and foundation. In such an organization the Chris- 
tian always turned for a solution of all his problems to the ecclesiastical 
organization. When under the Tangs this was destroyed, he was a 
sheep without a shepherd, lost with none to help, and naturally turned 
to those groups most similar to his own religious belief. 


The experience of the Roman Catholic penetration of Japan throws 
light here. In this case there was intense conviction and no syncretic 
tendency but the movement was priest centered. Again the State per- 
secution was successful. It was easy to destroy the ecclesiastical organ- 
ization and to exclude contacts with the outside world. The believers 
were left without book or priest and had to rely only upon tradition handed 
down from generation to generation. The result was the gradual 
success of the state persecution and the practical elimination of the 
movement. The marvel is that a few communities preserved the tradi- 
tion of Christianity at all. : 

The Tai Ping Rebellion was certainly one of the strangest political 
religious movements of history. Hung Hsiu Chuen its leader was 
started on his career, which almost overthrew the Manchu dynasty, by 
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finding in a Christian tract, “Good Words for Exhorting the Age,” an 
explanation of a series of dreams he had had during a period of sick- 
ness. These visions as interpreted by him in the light of the Christian 
teaching of the tract were a direct call from God and from Christ to 
fight the demons in the form of idols. He and his cousin baptized 
themselves. The only Christian teaching he had was with a mission- 
ary in Hongkong which lasted for a few weeks only. He started work 
in Kwangsi, baptizing and teaching. This soon led to a political re- 
volution when he and his followers took Yung An and set up a new 
dynasty under the name of the “T’ai P’ing T’ien Kuo,” (% Ai K WM). 
with himself as Emperor. This rebellion spread over the country. 
Nationalist troops were defeated in four provinces, seven provinces de- 
clared their independence of the central government, the fight lasted for 
fourteen years, 20,000,000 people were estimated to have lost their lives, 
while provinces were devastated and the rebellion was put down only 
through the leadership of Tseng Kuo Fan and the military generalship 
of General Gordon. At a time when there were only a very few Pro- 
testant Christians in China how was it possible for an obscure teacher 
in a remote country district to proclaim himself the one appointed by 
God and Christ, to set up the Kingdom of Heaven and to rally around 
him forces great enough to come within a small margin of accomplish- 
ing what required an extension of fifty years and a great change of 
thought in the nation to do? One answer to this question is of signific- 
ance from the view point of our topic. The Chinese people seem to be 
particularly ready to accept anyone who comes to them with claims of 
a magical, supernatural revelation from Heaven, Belief in Tao and in 
Heaven is, as has been shown, generally accepted. Moreover, it is 
not assumed that the knowledge of the will of Heaven comes only 
through the Classics, or through Taoism or through Buddhism. It may 
come through many sources. Particularly the age long beliefs in the 
superstitions which have gathered around Buddhism and Taoism have 
made the people peculiarly susceptible to belief in anything which claims 
a special, magical revelation of Heaven’s will. Claiming this, even though 
Christianity was hardly known in the Empire, he was able to rally large 
numbers of people around him to fight for his cause. In Chinese thought 
such a claim is specially influential when it comes as a divine call to 
be the Son of Heaven and assume the reigns of authority over the land, 
at times of unpopularity of the reigning powers. 
Modern Syncretic Movements are popular at the present time, being 
_ part of the general revival of religion which is one side of present Chinese 
life. These take the form of certain societies, generally of a secret 
nature, sometimes with political connections, and all having been started 
within the last twelve years. The most prominent of these are the T’ung 
Shan She, the Wu Shan She and the Tao Yuan. Detailed information 
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regarding these is given in the Journal of Religion, September, 1925, in 
an article by Paul DeWitt Twinem. Here a brief summary will suffice. 

The first holds to the Three Religions of China but rejects the 
newer ones. It is very secret in its nature, has eighteen degrees which 
its members may attain, is politically quietly opposing the Republic, and 


has a membership of 10,000, mostly business men and officials. 


The Wu Shan She and the Tao Yuan are attempts to combine five 
religions, Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, Mohammedanism and 
Christianity. The members are mostly older officials and the business 
classes. But of these have spirituistic features around which center 
many of their activities. Messages from the spirit world are received 
and furnish the basis of the knowledge of the will of the Tao. These 
are gotten by writings of the planchette either on pieces of paper or in 
a sand box. These messages come from all the important persons in 
the five religions including the Virgin Mary, and other Christian notables. 


_ Both emphasize philanthropic activity as an obligation of their members. 


The Tao Yuan gives Laotze the place of prominence, but says that 
to be a member of the Tao Yuan and not forsake one’s own religion is 
the spirit of the Tao. Its scriptures are received through sand box 
writing and are not yet completed, they being received in Italy in the 
French language and requiring several years to finish. 

The lessons of these movements are clear that while there is a 
tendency on the part of the modern student in China to face the new 
conditions by the rejection of all religion, there is an equaily marked 
tendency on the part of the commercial and official classes to syncretize 
all religion on a harmonious basis of mutual helpfuluess. In other words 
the state of peaceful cooperation which in recent years the Three Re- 
ligions have reached is to be expanded to include other religions such 
as Christianity and Mohammedanism. Syncretism is surely a natural 
tendency of the Chinese mind particularly that which has been brought 
up under the old training. In the second place there is the readiness 
to believe magic as giving the revelation of the will of the Tao or of 
Heaven. If there is claim of such a direct revelation of divine will, 
its authority seems not to be seriously questioned. There is an over 
readiness to accept messages thus received. _ 

In conclusion let us summarize the results obtained in the above 
review. 

(1) The basis and background of Chinese syncretism lies in the 
early acceptance of the Universistic religion of which Confucianism and 
Taoism are two different schools and to which Buddhism easily adapts 
itself. The Chinese tendency to syncretism therefore is based funda- 
mentally on the belief that these three and all religions are but different 
expressions of the same underlying principles, that therefore all have 
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their place and use should be made of all rather than adherence to one and 
opposition to the others. 

(2) This carried to extreme has made for a lack of conviction in 
religious life and a tendency to syncretize with and harmonize itself to 
other religions which has been deleterious in its effects as shown by the 
Nestorian experience, the Buddhist taking over of the Chinese pantheon 
and the Taoist trying to monopolize the magic of the time. 

(3) Confucianism has shown the greatest trend to stand for its own 
beliefs and to oppose by force those who conflict therewith. But this 
orthodox persecuting tendency has been largely confined within the field 
which was deemed important and essential to them, namely, that of conduct 
and ceremony, of the order and relationships of society, but it was not 
interested in persecuting any form of speculation or religious belief as 
such. As contrasted with Western orthodoxy which is more concerned 
with belief and dogma and persecutes, not for bad conduct or conformity 
to ritual, but for difference in theological belief, Confucianism has 
persecuted when conduct and form clashed with the accepted standards 
and was very tolerant of different beliefs regarding God. 

(4) The rise and popularity of the Sects has been caused by the 
need for laymen to unite together for their own spiritual development 
and for the benefit of society. Being free from priestly control they 
have naturally tended to combine the elements of the various religions 
which have appealed to them as good without regard to the underlying 
philosophical basis. In other words the Chinese people as a whole have 
not been concerned with basing their religious practises upon a consistent 
system of thought but are ready to choose what seems good and 7 
without worrying about philosophic consistency. 

(5) The lessons of the religious life shown in the Tai P’ing 
Rebellion and the new societies formed show that the Chinese mind 
brought up under the older training is particularly ready to accept any 
claims of direct revelation of divine will whether given through dreams 
or through the magic of the planchette and similar devices. At the same 
time, it should be pointed out that when this belief in the magical has 
been destroyed by modern scientific study as in the case of the modern 
student, the trend is to reject all religion and confine itself to the ap- 
plication of the practical scientific method. 


(6) For the Christian Movement there are the following lessons to 
be learned: First that there is no need to fear bigotry and opposition 
from the Chinese people but rather a favorable attitude of readiness to 
see what the practical benefits may be. The proviso to this is that 
Christian practises and conduct must not seem harmful to the generally 
accepted beliefs of what is good for society. In this particular there has 
been conflict with Confucianism, an opposition which has largely ceased 
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with the doing away with the State Religion. If Christianity can be 
divested of any suspicions in the minds of the Chinese of being connected 
with the nationalistic ambitions of western nations or of being opposed 
to the scientific method in the search for truth or of being harmful to 
the public weal in other ways, it will have to meet no opposition or, 
persecution. Its main danger will be to fail to carry conviction and to 
compromise too much with current beliefs and attitudes. 


The Religion of “The First Emperor” 


C. WAIDTLOW. 


mainly because of the Confucianists. They have never been 

able to forget the man who treated their holy writings so badly, 

but as far as I know, little has been written about his religion.— 
The object of his reign was to forget past experiences and to produce 
something new. But in his religion he did the very opposite. Sze-ma- 
ch’ien tells how “The First Emperor” followed old traditions (8 & i 
4; 2). For that reason I should imagine that to hear a little about the 
religion he practised, will interest at least a few. Sze-ma-ch’ien’s his- 
torical work was written a little over a hundred years after the reign of 
“The First Emperor” and it tells us, that the emperor had eight chief 
gods, calling them “generals of the gods’’ (ip #) ; the emperor himself 
called them “Lords” (+). 

There is a record in the mythology of Scandinavia of a father 
(Fornjotr) and his three sons: Hler, Lord of the sea; Loge, Lord of 
the fire, Kaare, Lord of the wind, as the first beings brought into contact 
with human history... I am more and more convinced that the same 
family is spoken of in China, only that we have here in addition a 
mother and three daughters-in-law.—The members of the family have 
been called by various names, for instance ““The eight harmonious ones” 
(7. @) or “The eight virtuous ones’ (A. 3t). They are especially 
found in the eight diagrams or symbols (A #), also in the eight 
coursers of Mu Wang. The charioteer Tsao-fu (3% 22), i.e., “creation- 
father” is the chief god and identical with the chief god of “The First 
Emperor.” The eight gods are also to be found in more recent history, 
where they are called “The immortal eight” (A. {ilj). 

In “The First Emperor’s” time there is prominence given to only four 
out of the eight, viz., the father, the mother and the two oldest sons. 
The father is afterwards called Pan-ku (4% 4). This name is not 
mentioned in Chinese literature until 300 A:D., but it would not be 


Hjoct: Den gamle Edda. 


| T} HE history of “The First Emperor”’ is comparatively well-known, 
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. right to judge from this, that Pan-ku did not exist until then. He was 
chief-god of “The First Emperor” and it is quite natural that he came 
into disrepute at the same time as the emperor, and was not much 
noticed until much later (in Sung dynasty). Pan-ku is called “the 
first man” or “the true man.” From that one is able to gather that 
human beings were made gods; later the opposite happened: gods were 
made into human beings, especially into important ancestors, emperors, 
etc. Finally man was again exalted to the position of gods, and this 
continued all through the history of China until the present day. The 
wife of Pan-ku did not come into discredit with her husband, but was 
much honoured during the first part of the Han dynasty. She is 
mentioned again during the Sung dynasty, and called “the old mother 
of the Li mountains” (3% ily 4 #). Pan-ku’s oldest son has beer 
known all through the history of China, especially when he was considered 
as an ideal emperor. As such he was called by two names! Shao-hao 
(> and Fu-hsi or 7% AB). Liu-Hsiang (B.C. 80-9) wished 
to make Fu-hsi the chief god of the Han dynasty, but he apparently did 
not succeed in his plans, as in B.C. 32 the second son of Pan-ku attained 
this position. During the first part of the Han dynasty this second son 
held an important position as god of the soil and agriculture. According 
to his colour he is called the red god, and as ideal emperor he is called 
Shén-nung (i #B). During the time of “The First Emperor” he has 
a comparatively humble position as god of soldiers. Pan-ku is the chief 
god and is called Lord of Heaven (XK =). He not only lived in heaven, 
but it is recorded in Sze-ma-ch’ien that he lived also in the abyss (7H 
7k). The most important place for bringing him offerings was Lin- 
chi in Shan-tung. After him is mentioned the Lord of Earth (#44, 
whose most important place of worship was T’ai-shan (+e j]y) in Shan- 
tung. But here both the mother and the eldest son are worshipped, 
the mother at the foot of the mountain, and the son on a round hill 
in a pool (7%). The mother is goddess of the earth, while the son 
represents the sea, rivers and lakes, etc. The mother’s and son’s place 
of offering is called the # worship place (m#}). The word & is formed 
of the characters for woman and child, thus referring to the two gods. 
Finally near the Yellow river is found the main place of worship of 
the second son, the Lord of Soldiers (g =). In Sze-ma-ch’ien he is 
referred to as Ch’i-yu (4; 3), the great rebel, killed by Shang-ti the 
chief god of Emperor Wu, during whose reign Sze-ma-ch’ien writes. 
There are still five places of offering mentioned in Sze-ma-ch’ien. They 
are all located in Shan-tung, and most likely belong to those gods 
already mentioned. As Lord of Heaven, Pan-ku is also Lord of the 
moon (AU +), Lord of the Sun (q =) and Lord of the four seasons 
(pa py =). The mother is ruler of the Yin principle (RE =) and 
Shao-hao, Lord of the Yang principle (§ +). He had a place of 
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worship at the 2 5 mountain near Chefoo. Further particulars will 
be given here about the most important gods of “The First Emperor.” 


I. The Lord of Heaven has water as his chief element. His 
most important number is 6 and black is his chief colour. He is the 
god of punishment. It is said of the rule of the Ch’in dynasty, that 
it decided everything by punishment, and that there was no mercy. The 
same is the case of the main-god of the dynasty. One can understand 
a little of the fear he was able to inspire by studying the 5th of the 10 
gods of the underworld, who are found in the “Centre of Heaven” 
(KK #) temples.* None of the gods there are as much feared as the 
fifth, who corresponds to the Lord of Heaven. His black face creates 
horror in the innermost soul. His two helpers called “cow-head” and 
“horse-face,” add to the fear. Besides this he is the owner of a mirror, 
in which the innermost soul can be seen. This mirror has given rise 
to a mistake. From the Sui dynasty the story goes that “The First 
Emperor,” had a large square mirror by which he could see whether any 
of the court ladies had a lewd heart. The punishment for such an 
offence was death. This story was told as though it was “The First 
Emperor,” who owned the mirror and not his chief god. 

The Lord of Heaven is a god with creative power. Though this 
is not said by Sze-ma-ch’ien, it can be indirectly gathered from the 
name. Still, there is one place in Sze-ma-ch’ien’s book that would lead us 
in that direction. Among the temples of “The First Emperor” the one 
first mentioned is # MH. This must be the temple of the Lord of 
Heaven because the name fm is connected with the constellation of 


stars #K fm, mentioned by Sze-ma-ch’ien, and considered to be the | 


centre of heaven. The character Mg has also connection with the Yin 
and the Yang principle and with the creation of all things. According 
to Sze-ma-ch’ien, Yin and Yang are connected with the Lord of the 
Earth, so the cause of all things 3 #® must then be the Lord of 
Heaven. If the Lord of Heaven is the same as Pan-ku, we know 
quite a good deal about his work as the god who creates. In this 
connection we must have several things clear in our mind: Pan-ku as 
Hun-tun-shi (jg Yi FE) is Chaos. But he is also the first being that 
appears from Chaos. In Chaos floats the egg from which he emerges. 
And yet again: Pan-ku puts Chaos into order. It is generally known 
how he, with hammer and chisel, opened up the heaven and spread 
the earth ( BA 3X WH wh). At last Pan-ku by dying fulfils the act of 


creation. This is a new myth, that later was added to those already 


mentioned and is an allusion to his dismissal from the position of chief 
god. 


* Sze-ma-eh’ien speaks of the Lord of Heaven as the “centre of Heaven,” but 
later on the name is transferred to Fu-hsi and the east mountain is called the “centre 
of Heaven”(i & M). 
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Pan-ku is also the first man or human being, “the true man’ (Jt A ), 
He can pass through water and fire without being hurt. He is 
endowed with perfect knowledge. He understands the doctrine (3) of 
heaven and earth. He is described as sitting on a high place, while 
the people gather round him to hear his instruction about heaven, earth, 
the four seasons, etc. One morning, after a long time had passed, he 
was not to be found any more, he was transformed and had disappeared, 
and the people mourned him. The objects that Pan-ku has been pictured 


with, are to be considered as his symbols: sun, moon, hammer, chisel, © 


etc. The bear is his most important symbol in the animal kingdom. 
The nickname “the old black idiot” given to the bear 


way be traced to the time when “The First Emperor’s” chief god came 


into disrepute. 
Lastly we will mention a few things from the time of “The First 


Emperor” that seem to point to the chief god of the dynasty, the Lord 
of Heaven. 1. The chief officials of the Ch’in dynasty seem to have 
names for their rank and office that reflect the names given to the gods. 
The chief minister was called # - The character #5, constant, alludes 
to the Lord of Heaven. There is a picture of the sun and moon on 
the # flag. 2. The magicians of “The First Emperor” are called 
“scholars of the four regions” (# —). The mirror of the Lord of 
Heaven is square and he is himself called Fy $ “emperor of the four re- 
gions,” who travels from place to place. “The First Emperor’’ did so 
himself, he was the only Chinese emperor of whom we hear that he 
was constantly travelling. He seems to have taken the Lord of Heaven 
as his pattern. After the Lord of Heaven was dethroned his name FB 
was changed to @ 74 or ffj (@ the radical 4 or 4 was added and in 
this way his name was hidden. 3. The grave of “The First Emperor” 
was tunnelled and prepared inside the Li mountain. His chief god’s 

abode was also in such a stone room ( 4 #') or cave for gods and gentt 


fh 
(To be continued.) 


The Toleration Clauses 
A Practical Suggestion 


JOHN C. FERGUSON 


HERE is much misunderstanding of the historical facts concern- 

| ing the so-called ‘toleration clauses.” These clauses were first 
inserted in the Treaties of 1858 made between China and Russia 

(Art. VIII), between China and the United States (Art. XXIX), 
between China and Great Britain (Art. VIII) and between China and 
France (Art. XIII). <A careful perusal of these four Articles shows 
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that they provide in a general way for freedom of the Chinese people 
to accept the Christian faith and they acknowledge that this faith teaches 
to do to others as they would that men should do to them. Christian 
missionaries were to be allowed to teach Christianity and the Chinese 
people allowed to practice its tenets. “The Christian faith” was used 
in its widest sense and included the Greek Church of the Russian treaty, 
the Roman Catholic Church of the French treaty, and all Christian 
sects of the British and American treaties. The statements made in the 
four clauses of the various treaties were, as a matter of fact, only 
an amplification of an earlier Imperial Edict issued December 28, 1844 
(Tao Kuang, 24th year, 11th moon, 19th day) in reply to a memorial 
of Kiying ( #% 2), Governor-General of the Two Kuang provinces. 
Up to the time of the issuance of this Edict there had been a long 
period of intolerance of Christianity based upon the prohibitions decreed 
in 1722. For a period of one hundred and twenty-two years Chris- 
tianity. had been an interdicted religion. During this time it had been 
accused of the foulest crimes as shown by the Memorial of Kiying 
in which it was said that “Chinese practi¢ing this religion had often 
made it a covert for wickedness even to the seducing of wives and 
daughters and to the deceitful practice of extracting the pupils from the 
eyes of the sick.” The four articles of the 1858 treaties confirmed the 
more liberal attitude of the Chinese Government taken in the 1844 Im- 
perial Edict and in the sense that they put an end to the intolerant and 
intolerable attitude of the Manchu dynasty after 1722 they may be called 
“toleration clauses.”” A more correct description of them would be to 
say that they were the acknowledgment to the wor'd that the Chinese 
people were to enjoy religious liberty, at least as far as Christianity was 
concerned. A condemnation of these clauses imp!tes a denial of the com- 
monly accepted right of religious freedom such as is assured in Art. 6 
of the Provisional Republican Constitution. 

The use which some missionaries have made of these treaty clauses 
is another matter. There have been many instances in which mission- 
aries have appealed to the consular authorities, on the strength of these 
clauses, to protest to Chinese authorities (1) against persecution of 
- native Christians by their neighbors (2) against opposition to the rent- 
ing of houses and the purchase of building sites (3) against exactions 
for idol processions or temple expenses. 

I suggest that none of the interference on the part of the Christian 
church with the ordinary affairs of the Chinese Government can be 
charged to the rightful use of these clauses but to their abuse. The 
clauses simply provided religious liberty; their abuse was made pos- 
sible by the indiscretions of missionaries who chose to call to their 
aid the strength of the civil power of their countries. These clauses 
need no apology and no renunciation; what should be made impos- 
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sible is that any missionary or Chinese convert should be able to use 
na the purpose of self-advantage for which they were not in- 
tended. 

In order to provide against the use of foreign political power to 
advance the cause of the Christian faith in China I suggest (1) that 
any Chinese convert who asks a foreign missionary to help him in a 
civil or criminal suit by attempting to influence Chinese officials shall 
be subject to accusation by his fellow-members for unchristian conduct, 
(2) that any missionary who requests the aid of a Consul or Minister 
of his country in protecting Chinese converts or in carrying on his 
work in China shall be immediately subject to discipline or recall by 
the Missionary Society with which he is connected, (3) that the National 
Christian Council shall publish in the Chinese Recorper or in some other 
periodical the names of any missionaries who attempt to use their posi- 


_ tion as foreigners to protect Chinese converts or to carry on their own 


work. 

In short, it lies wholly within the power of the Chinese church 
and of foreign missionaries to stop at once all of the abuses for which 
these clauses have been made responsible without abrogating the high 
principle of religious freedom embodied therein. It is not necessary 
for meetings of the representatives of Mission Boards in the United 
States and Great Britain to petition their governments to abolish the 


“toleration clauses.” In common parlance such action is passing the 


buck for they have it in their own power to put an immediate and 
summary end to all and sundry abuses which have arisen on account 
of a wrong application of the laudable provisions of these toleration 
clauses. 

The Christian churches do not at the present time need these clauses, 
for full religious liberty has been guaranteed in all the forms of con- 
stitution which have been promulgated from time to time. The clauses 
are obsolete but they are honorable and there should be no railing against 
them. It was distinctly creditable to the Chinese Government to have 
proclaimed religious liberty in 1858 and to have renounced thereby the 
interdiction of 1722. Surely every Chinese should be proud of the 


action taken by his government in agreeing to these clauses nearly 


seventy years ago. 
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The One and the Many in China 
FRANK RAWLINSON 


. believe that ‘the life and personality of the individual are of 

supreme value.’’’ This statement was made by a student in 

a mission college for girls. Is such a conviction the unique 

fruit of Christian influence only or is there also a basis for 
it in Chinese thought and attitudes? That the Chinese appreciate worth- 
while personalities has already been shown. Does their thinking go 
any deeper than this? Do they also understand the significance of the 
individual and give him a fitting place in the scheme of things? Or is 
the individual nearly lost in the social mass? Is the crowd or the in- 
dividual the determining factor in Chinese life? Or both together? 
Have the Chinese any idea of or basis for human equality? Is the one 
absorbed in the many? What is the Chinese fundamental social value? 
If Christian emphasis on personality (a modern word) is additional to 
- that already known in China then the coming together of the Chinese and 
Christian waves of emphasis should pile up a momentum that will give 
personality in China a more commanding position than ever held before. 
Furthermore such a union of Chinese and Christian thought would have 
tremendous meaning for the whole world. 

Confucianism makes self-development the primary duty of man.™ 
This is not for the purpose of selfish delight in one’s own goodness. 
It seems to mean, on the contrary, to strive to be good in order to 
make others happy. The “perfection of individual excellence” is given 
as the aim of human ethical effort in “A Chart of Chinese Ethics.” 
This same chart warns against self-deceit and urges self-examination 
even providing a formula for this purpose. This is not unleashed self- 
expression. For this emphasis upon self-development is not only con- 
trolled by thoughts of its effects upon others; the goal of this individual 
striving is also outside of the self. Huai Nan Tzu, a Taoist philosopher, 
contemporaneous with Ssu Ma Ch’ien (born B. C. 145) thus suggests 
this goal of self-development. ‘The superior man will die for right, 
but he cannot be detained by the thoughts of honours and gain: nor 
can he be frightened by the fear of death and loss in a righteous cause.”™ 
It is evident, then, even from the above few references that for some 
Chinese thinkers the effort and character of the individual have an 


inherent significance. Individual compliance with the right is a pro- 


minent consideration. This individual compliance with the right is not 


. §9. Analects, XIV, XLV. Doctrine of the Mean XIII, 3. 
60. See Chinese Recorder, March, 1926, page 180. 
- 61. Huai Nan Tzu (i 4 *), Book VII, page 11. Translation by Rev. Evan 
organ. 
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dependent upon the wishes of others alone. “To see the right and not 
do it is cowardice.”® 

It has long been widely recognized that under the old regime 
government in China was linked up mainly with the moral worth of 
the ruler. This has sometimes been criticised as an impractical ideal. 
Nevertheless it has been and still is the Chinese ideal up to which those 
placed in authority are expected to live. There seems to have been little, 
if any, distinction between the morality of the state and that of the 
individual. China’s “divine right” of kings, is rooted in the moral 
worth of the individual ruler. This is a democratic and Christian 
sanction. The office does not make the man. The man must fit the 
office. The right to be obeyed is based on the obligation to be 
worthy of being obeyed. When the one wielding authority fell into 
personal turpitude that was taken as proof that he no longer cooperated 
with The Supreme Power (T’ien) and that the obligation to obey 
had been abrogated. To abrogate the obligation to obey when the 
ethical right to obedience has been discarded is one of the fundamental 
rights of man written into the Magna Charta. Baptists and others 
also recognize that at times a higher law than the written one may obtain. 
So prominent has this idea been in the Chinese mind that written law 
has held a much more ‘precarious position than in the West. The in- 
fluence of those in authority in leading those under them to do right 
was founded in their personal rectitude. Some did, it is true, like Huai 
Nan Tzu mentioned above, admit the legitimacy of the use of military © 
force against those not amenable to moral suasion. The practise of 
many of China’s rulers has been directly contrary to this controlling 
principle. Nevertheless the personal virtue of those in authority was 
their dominant qualification. The ruler must concentrate attention first 
on his own virtue®. The failure or seeming failure of Christians, there- — 
fore, to apply their principles to international relationships as judged by 
the Chinese mind, militates against their right to lead. 

In the family life the same principle holds good. Filial piety tended 
to concentrate the attention and efforts of the members of the family 
on the claims and benefits of certain individuals, usually on one—the 
senior. Ancestral worship accentuated this tendency. Clan and family 
leadership, as a matter of fact, rests on three things. Family status, 
personal achievement, but much more on the personal moral worth of 
the head of the family or the clan. At times the rigidity of family sub- 
mission to its head yields to the right of some member thereof to 
admonish an elder who has forgotten how to behave. This did not 
usually permit of or often result in a breaking away from family 
authority such as came to be permitted in the case of a defaulting em- 


62. Analects, Soothill, II, XXIV, 2. 
63. Great Learning, X, 5, 6, 7. 
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peror. Nevertheless the basis of family authority rested in the personal 
moral worth of those invested with the authority. This personal moral 
worth was supreme because it was a part of the universal scheme of 
things. And insofar as this principle is applied the use of force becomes 
unnecessary in family affairs. In any event moral influence comes 
first. This explains why, while family life in China is autocratic in 
structure it is, in practise, much less arbitrary than is often assumed. 

Attention has been centred, therefore, not on organization as such, 
either of state or family, but on the individual character. Indeed, it 
may be said that the attention has not been on the office so much as on 
the man occupying it. Neither the state or the family as an. abstract 
entity is clearly in mind. Interests and activities centre around a con- 
crete fact—a person. It is a person not a personified institution to which 


allegiance in China is usually given. The Chinese have exalted worthy — 


persons much more than they have personified abstract institutions. 
Their family and national scheme of things centres around individuals. 
Certain individuals stand out. 

The same fact stands out in their religious ideas and practise. That 
religion is in worship and approach a voluntary and individual matter 
has already been indicated.“ The idols are usually not personified ab- 
stractions, though such exist, but specially honored personalities, some of 
which are legendary. The emphasis in Confucianism, so far as it is a 
religion, has already been shown. And it is the Confucian emphasis 
that comes out in governmental and family life. Taoism, says Soothill, 
stands for the individual.” The Supreme and Infinite Tao is looked 
on. as being manifested through individual lives, and in individual con- 
duct. That is the root of the significance of the individual. This idea, 
belongs to both Taoism and Confucianism. Thus individual conduct is 
never lost sight of in group behavior. The degree in which the underly- 
ing Tao is manifested or seen in individuals varies also. To some 
extent men’s individual significance tends to vary in accordance with 
this fact. Both these systems of thought call on men to be men of 
character first of all. They may thus be looked on as philosophic— 
religious systems. Buddhism is more definitely a religion in its out- 
ward aspects at least, though it is also philosophic at bottom. Buddhism 
also lays emphasis on the individual as regards religion. Buddhist ideas 
of salvation are individual throughout. The possibility of individual 
experience is its keynote. Devotional meditation is one of the principal 
Buddhist practises. This is also a matter of individual effort. Per- 
haps this emphasis on individual experience and effort, both aspects of 
self-expression, is one of the explanations why Buddhism finally fitted 
into the Chinese mind so firmly. It accords with the major emphasis 
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of Taoism and Confucianism. And this Buddhist emphasis on the 
individual has overcome the retarding effect on its influence of a weak 
social application as regards family life as such. 

Ideas of religious and social responsibility also head up in the 
individual. Individual responsibility is an inherent aspect of self- 
development. The Chart of Ethics says, “If you fail in anything seek 
help in yourself.”” The Confucian idea, an idea also shared apparently 
by Taoist philosophers in the main, is that man’s nature is originally good. 
It is part of and one with the original Tao. Human nature is derived 
from the universal nature, “nature” being in this connection something 
primarily ethical. Every man is born with an endowment that is good 
and that varies with individuals. This original endowment of goodness 
may be developed or allowed to deteriorate. One’s original goodness 
may grow or shrink. For the original degree of “‘nature’ or endow- 
ment individuals are not responsible. But for its development or 
deterioration each person is individually responsible. To develop one’s 
self aright is the root of everything for everybody. From the top to 
the bottom of society men are individually responsible for choosing the 
good and holding it fast." This is buttressed by Buddhism which makes 
each individual responsible to some extent for his own sins and largely 
responsible for that effort which may break the chain of the past; and 
set him free to travel on the road to eternal bliss. A commentary on 
the Taoist Book of Rewards and Punishments warns men that they must 
make up their mind to change their disorderly life and avoid and fear 
further sin. They must resolve not to committ sin. A common motto 
pasted on temple walls is, “(Prayer) If sincere will be effectual’ 
(@Q fj @). The effort to be sincere is individual. Self-examination 
inculcated by Confucianists and practised by some of the modern eclectic 
sects is necessarily individual. To guard against being self-deceived 
calls for intensive individual scrutiny. As the effort to be good is an 
individual matter so the effects of sin are individual and personal. Even 
popular proverbs show that, “Each man must suffer for his own sin.”™ 
It is true that along side of these individualistic ideas of responsibility — 
there have been notions of corporate responsibility which have sometimes 
been put into practise. Nevertheless when it comes to the religious ex- 
perience and significance the individual stands out. The Chinese do. 
not look on themselves as sinning or being saved in groups. Each soul 
must stand and answer for itself. : 

It is clear from the above that in China the individual is far from 
being absorbed in the social mass. Individual self-consciousness is more 


66. Great Learning, Introduction. 

67. Doctrine of the Mean, XX, 18. 

68. Weiger, Moral Tenets and Customs in China, page 265. 

69. Chinese Religion seen through the Proverb, Plopper, page 285. 
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or less a normal aspect of the psychology underlying the place and 
significance given to the individual. Furthermore the psychological 
importance of the individual is an articulating point in social life and 
thought. Illiteracy and fate may dull for many the sense of personal 
responsibility and significance. Yet even the illiterate are faced in 
various ways with issues linked up with personal conduct. The one in 
China has a worth that is not smudged into the picture of the many. 
This importance of the individual in China may be further shown and 
elucidated by brief references to certain things said about and expected 
of him. 

The individual is expected to make the attainment of character his 
first aim. Many may think that an easy compliance with the wishes of 
the crowd is their chief obligation. But that is far from being the 
recognized and exclusive requirement. Each man is expected to live 
out his own nature. This being one in kind with the nature of the 
universe is ethical first. There is such a thing as a right course of 
action. Life must be lived right side up. The passions and emotions 
must be in control of the mind. For self-control is an essential part of 
self-development."® The first thing to strive for, whatever one’s station 
in life, is to be good. This is expected of every individual. He must 
not, it is true, forget the needs and wishes of others. But he cannot 
hide behind the wishes of others as an excuse for being bad. The Master 
himself said, ‘He who is under obligation to do a virtuous act should 
not vield (even) to his Master.”"* The Christian moral appeal to up- 
right living does not fall on closed Chinese ears or minds. It is usually 
understood whatever the actual efforts at being good may be. The 
categorical imperative is embedded in Chinese psychology whether the 
phrase be known or not. All men are under obligation to be morally 
worth-while. 

The fundamental motive as emphasized by Confucius is loyalty 
to one’s self.** Conscientious effort to walk the “Heavenly Way,” 
(3 3) which is a part of one’s nature, is a motivating influence that 
should never be absent. The word “heart’’ (sf), so often used, seems 
to me to be in many cases equivalent to our use of the term “spirit.” 
In such cases it is the highest and spiritual part of man. Loyalty, 
therefore, to the highest known of one’s own spirit sometimes means 
loyalty to the highest spiritual influences known in the universe. For 
he who knows his spirit knows Heaven.” 

The test of individual character is sincerity of purpose.** Achieve- 
ment and foresight have their place. There are times when one must 


70. Great Learning, VII, 1}. 

71. Analects, XV, XXXV. 

72. Analects IV, XV, 1. 

73. Mencius, VII, I, i. 

74. Wang Yang Ming, Henke, page 12. 
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act in a measure blindiy. But one can always test the purpose of an 
act. Most people know whether or not they are doing what they ought 
to. To decide whether one’s purpose is sincere or not can only be an 
individual matter. In the last analysis all problems come before the 
tribunal of one’s own conscience. The individual must be his own 
judge. The keynote of individual character is individual sincerity of 
purpose. 

Further emphasis is laid on the meaning of the individual in the 
two chief virtues. These are conscientiousness and reliability ( 3 ff). 
Hold fast your integrity. Change not for custom. Do your duty and 
let good or ill fortune come as it may. These personal standards of 
effort are included in the “Chart of Chinese Ethics.” The highest human 
virtues are thus seen to be mainly personal. These are the principles 
that apply to business relations as well as others. China’s commercial 
ethics are not based on any opportunistic policy or commercial expediency 
alone. The Chinese business man, therefore, no more than his Western 
counterpart is not honest simply because it pays. His honesty is built 
on sound foundations. 

The chief aim of education has been the development of individual 
character. This education being humanist mainly endeavored to enable 
the student to “investigate” and understand himself and others. The 
Great Learning is one of the four chief canonical books. It has 
been widely studied by Chinese boys in the past, and quotations there- 
from used to decorate homes in lieu of pictures. It is used much less 
as a text-book now partly, at least, because of the difficulty of its language. 
It might, it seems to me, well be called the Great Lesson (of Life) for 
it deals primarily with the important question of the development of 
individual character. Perhaps its weakness is that it talks about morals 
instead of putting life situations before the student in which the moral 
principles live. Nevertheless it clearly shows that the first lesson of life 
is learning how to develop individual character. 

It follows naturally from the above that personal example is the 
outstanding influence as regards others. This I have already indicated 
is true of ‘those in authority. Professor T. C. Chao of Yenching Un- 
iversity, once said, “The Chinese theory of education is based on the 
principle of example.” Actually what the teacher does is put before 
what he says. “He first practises what he says and then talks ac- 
cording to his practise.”*® Here is the source of that question already 
quoted as to whether preachers should first proclaim or practise love.’ 
It explains also why the Chinese are uncertain about propaganda. If 
Christianity is to meet this test it must first demonstrate and then ad- 
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vocate its ideas. The Sacred Edict maintains also, that parents who 
would educate their children rightly must show them a good example. 
The influence of example upon other men is mentioned in the same 
Edict. 

In connection with this emphasis on self-expression and individual 
responsibility goes a logical tendency to freedom of thought. The 
search for the truth, though limited by notions of what the truth is, 
is urged by Confucius himself. He deplored the fact that his favorite 
disciple was too ready to accept without question what his Master told 
him. The Sacred Edict did, it is true, inveigh against strange doctrines. 
This expresses itself in a popular proverb, “To get rid of heresy and 
return to orthodoxy.” However, persecution even as carried on by 
Confucianists has not been against ideas or thought as such as against 
organizations and their power."® The Chinese are quite individualistic 
in their attitude to one’s right to think. This explains why they seem 
not to understand that degree of rigidity of the group mind which tends 
to expel that member of the group who ventures to disagree with its 
accepted theological and denominational dogmas. As they do not admit 
that one has a right to push his ideas whether others wish them or 
not® neither do they admit that one must be cut off from the group if 
his ideas vary therefrom. 

The above is borne out by my personal experience. Outside of 
certain social grooves the Chinese seem to me to be quite individualistic. 
And even with regard to details which belong within thése grooves in- 
dividual opinion and desire play no inconsiderable part. 

How do these individualistic ideas work out in the relation of 
the one to the many? It appears clear that the one is not lost in 
the many. Nevertheless in certain ways it is obvious that the many 


affect the one. This individualism runs to nothing like anarchism though 


some maintain that Taoism if left alone would land there. 

There are some deep roads in the social loess which seem to need 
attention. In the family the youth, while his arrival at puberty is re- 
cognized and his entrance into later adolescence marked as an assump- 
tion of weighty dignities, yet he does not strictly “come of age,” in the 
Western sense at least. Is it necessarily a settled question that he 
should? The danger is that in the family the individual will be too 
subservient. The tendency to look to the seniors may give too free 
play to the human instinct for domination of others. This may inhibit 
youthful and new efforts. In early days Huai Nan Tze said, “A funda- 
mental principle is that the elder should create and the youth should 
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follow.”*? Others have held a similar idea. But ordinarily elders do 
not create abundantly. Hence the social mass has tended somewhat to 
inhibit youthful originality. This is an inversion of what normally 
happens when youth is left free. Respect for elders is thus overdone. 

Virtue (Té) is the state of being in conformity with the original 
Tao of the universe and the individual nature. This Tao, also, embodies 
itself in the social life and mind. Out of this arises the prevalent 
Chinese emphasis on social harmony as an ideal claiming the allegiance 
of all individuals. This ideal of social harmony is sometimes taken as 
being so prominent in the Chinese mind as to almost obliterate the value 
of the individual. This assumption does not fit in with what has been 
shown above. It is, however, an emphasis that balances that on the 
individual. Social harmony and individual worth are the two sides of 
one ideal. Each personality is in itself worthwhile. Each personality, 
however, must reveal its worthwhileness in socially harmonizing activities. 
The one must live with and through the many. This ideal of social 
harmony is not based on any arbitrary direction of group activities by 
mere weight of. numerical strength. Each individual is to seek for and 
promote the unifying elements in any human situation. These unifying 
elements are the core of the group mind. No personality is assumed 
to be master of all of them. The value of the individual, however, 
consists in ability to master and express his individuality through them. 
Thus the most valuable personality is that one which can express itself 
most fully through and with other personalities. This is a most valuable 
emphasis. 

Is not this emphasis on the interaction of individualities coupled 
with their significance as a fundamental aspect of a worthwhile social 
life another of China’s possible contributions to the world? 

This worthy emphasis on harmony runs through all Chinese thought. 
But it involves the danger of being overemphasized. Every virtue has 
its vice. As a result the individual may be subordinated overmuch 
to prevalent social ideals. His individuality may not always have suf- 
ficient free play. He may slip into holding only dominant group ideals. 
(There is nothing peculiar to China about this!) His personal ideals 
and experience may be obscured. For instance some Chinese Christian 
leaders claim that Chinese Christians have collective faith but lack in- 
dividual faith. Perhaps this is due to a too easy acquiescence in collective 
ideals. It may be due on the other hand, to overemphasis by Christian 
groups themselves on denominational ideas and insufficient cultivation of 
individual religious experience. The Christian Church may, and to some 
extent does, it seems to me, slip into the same danger as Chinese society. 
A personal faith calls for some individual approach. But the group 
ideals may be so prominent that the individual experience is swallowed 
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up in them. A living faith is personal. More emphasis on personal 
religious experience and on these Chinese emphases on individuality 
would correct this weakness in personal faith. After all religious ex- 
perience must be individual to mean anything. When it is realized in- 


' dividually it may be applied socially. 


It is in connection with these overemphases that Chinese life is now 
struggling to change itself. Where the problem of readj justing marriage 
relations, for instance, is under consideration the tendency is to allow 
the individual more real expression of personality while at the same 
time retaining much of the old structure. This will be dealt with more 
at length in the next chapter. 

Further light may be thrown on the other side. The one is not 
lost in the many. Neither is the one allowed to be lost to the many. 
The importance of the one is recognized. But he does not and cannot 
live as one only. He must be linked up with the many. Alongside of 
“conscientiousness to self’’ is put “consideration of others.”** This is 
the main theme of Confucius. “Find your own good in the common 
weal” is an ideal included in the “Chart of Chinese Ethics” also. 

The individual is expected to develop his character and express 
himself in an immediate social relationship. He is expected to exhibit 
his character at home. This has to some extent been extended to the 
rural community. In civic relationships it has been rather a weak factor. 
In national relationships it has been still less in evidence. The radii of 
this circle of the obligation to live out the character in social relation- 
ships are now being rapidly extended to the city and the nation. But 
this is a new field of self-expression. Much experimentation will be 
necessary before China will solve this problem. The principle at the 
base of Chinese society is sound. The horizon of its range of applica- 
tion needs to be pushed farther back. Christ aimed to have personality 
express itself in the relationship of the Kingdom—a social field of living. 
The Christian and the Chinese principles are therefore one. But both 
the Christian and the Chinese need to study how to express personality 
in social relationships in a scientific and adequate way. This is a com- 
mon need and task. High principles work at low pressure if left to 
themselves. Philosophy about them is insufficient. The water that runs 
a mill must be directed into the mill sluice. 

Furthermore according to the Chinese idea individual character and 


sincerity (in the Doctrine of the Mean “sincerity” seems to be the chief 


characteristic of ultimate reality) are to be tested by their social or 
collective effects. Isolated goodness is not the idea of the Confucianist 
and Taoist. The Buddhists have tried to attain it. That is their 
defect. This defect they are now trying to remedy. Of this more anon. 
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It has sometimes been said that in the West there is over-emphasis 
on individualism while in China there is an equal over-emphasis on col- 
lectivism. Neither statement is quite correct. In the West individualism 
throws out extreme aspects at times. In China collectivism has in 
some aspects developed to an extreme. Beneath the extremes of both 
civilizations the fundamental working principle is the same. In this 
regard “Kingdom” Christianity is already naturalized in China. But 
adequate methods of working the principle are still needed in both China 
and the West. China knows the worth of the individual. Like the 
West she needs to learn how to make individual experience more worthful. 

China’s social unit is the family. The fundamental social value is 
individual moral worth: its test is social harmony. This is the key- 
note of Chinese humanism. Not all Chinese are keenly aware of this 
value any more than all Westerners are fully aware of the Christian 
value of socialized personalities. | 

The Christian principle of human equality is based on the moral 
worth of personalities. Have the Chinese pushed their evaluation of 
the individual through to its logical conclusion of human equality? It 
is sometimes said that equality is unknown in China. Is that true? 

To some extent the Chinese have confused individual moral worth 
with intellectual capacity. Brains seem sometimes to be taken as the 
test of virtue. “The people may be made to follow a course, but not 
to understand the reason why.”** Thus did the complex of superiority 
peep through the sage utterances of Confucius. It was, however, gener- 
ally assumed that most people could respond to moral influences. Else- 
where® Confucius divides men into four classes. (1) Those born 
with wisdom. (2) Those who acquire it by study. (3) Those who 
learn in spite of natural limitations. (4) Those who will not overcome 
their intellectual limitations. This classifies men according to their mental 
ability. There are really only two classes, the intellectually superior 
or wise and the intellectually inferior. These are again subdivided ac- 
cording to the persistence with which they pursue knowledge. This 
involves a moral quality. This classification, however, makes it appear 
as though intellect is the line of demarcation between the “superior” and 
the “inferior” man. The Doctrine of the Mean follows the same line 
of argument.*® But here advance is made as to the results achieved. 
The knowledge acquired and the moral achievement connected therewith 
are the same in quality. It must, moreover, be kept in mind that China’s 
most honored men have been those who in addition to being morally great 
have produced and passed on to posterity intellectual achievements. This 
is true of both Taoism and Confucianism. In Buddhism religious and 
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ethical significance have, for the mass of the people at least, been the 
predominating factor. Nevertheless in this quotation from the Doctrine 
of the Mean the moral element involved is uppermost and most important. 
The moral achievement is taken as superior to the intellectual capacity. 
Thus the possibility of moral equality is recognized. Personal morality 
is the essential necessity for prince and peasant. It is interesting to note 
in passing that Origen also divided men into three levels on the basis of 
their intellectual capacity. (1) Those with active intellects. (2) Those 
with shallow habit of mind. (3) Those born wholly obtuse. This, of 
course, affected men’s understanding of the true knowledge. 

The Chinese have, then, to some extent confused the intellectual 
capacity of the individual with his moral significance. They have also, 
though to a somewhat lesser extent, confused his social function with 
his moral significance and potentialities. The Book of Changes men- 
tions three social functions or relationships. (1) Husband and wife. 
(2) Parents and children. (3) Ruler and subject. The Book of Rites 
(Li Chi) makes it seven, adding, (4) Old and young. (5) Younger 
and older brother. (6) Friends. (7) Host and guest. The usual list 
is (1) Ruler-subject. (2) Father-son. (3) Husband-wife. (4) 
Elder-younger brother. (5) Friends. The order of these social func- 
tions varies. The Book of Changes puts the husband-wife function first: 
the Book of Rites makes first the parent-child function. The more com- 
mon and apparently later arrangement puts the function of ruler-sub- 
ject first. The changes in arrangement register changes in social em- 
phasis. These social functions or arrangements are ordained by Heaven, 
said Kaou-Yaou, Minister of Justice to Shun. Thus from an early 
time these social functions are traced back as part of the original scheme 
of things. This means that social distinctions and functions originate 
in the same source as the intellectual and moral endowments. Right 
here is the explanation, for instance, of the social position of woman 
in China. It is a functional position. I have stated that®’ it is as- 
sumed in China that some are born to toil and some to rule. It might, 
indeed, look as though logically everyone in China would be expected 
to remain in that social function or sphere in which he happens to be 
born and which Kaou-Yaou said it was given to those of his ilk to 
enforce. As a matter of fact this has not happened. It has been pos- 
sible for one, mainly through education, to pass out of the station into 
which he was born to others. This possibility involves a recognition 
of essential equality of opportunity. 

It is clear, then, that in spite of this frequent tendency to confuse 
intellectual endowments, social functions and individual moral signi- 
ficance there has at times been a definite recognition of human moral 


equality. 
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As a matter of fact Chinese thinkers are not consistent on this 
point. Most of them do not seem to have thought the problem through. 
Mencius came as near to a logical position as any of the others. Never- 
theless the emphasis on human moral equality is at times carried to its 
logical conclusion. Confucius twice said “Have no friends not equal 
to (like) yourself.’”** This is sometimes taken as an argument for the 
Confucian belief in the rightness of human inequality. But such an 
inference cannot be fairly drawn from these statements. Elsewhere 
Confucius himself says it is good to make friends with the upright, the 
faithful and well informed. Mencius pushes this point still further.” 
Friendship is not a matter of age, station or relatives. “Friendship 
with a man is friendship with his virtue.”** It is quite evident, then, 
that it is ethical likeness or equality which is to be taken as the basis of 
friendship. Friendship is possible between all those ethically similar, 
even though they are situated differently, economically and socially. This 
seems to me to be the Christian principle also. 

The Chinese, therefore, have had and acted upon a recognition of 
the moral equality of individuals. This has included some equality 
of opportunity, equality of moral responsibility to act up to one’s obliga- 
tions and the possibility of equality in moral worth. All individuals 
were under obligation to develop themselves ethically. The ethical merit 
achieved by sincere effort amounts to the same in all cases.°? The con- 
fusion of intellectual endowment, social function and moral significance 
is not greater in China than it is in the West. In China at times the 
individual’s moral worth has been looked on as correlating with his 
intellectual capacity. Rulers were, therefore, sometimes wrongly looked 
up to as being greater in moral worth than their subjects. This may 
explain why the ruler-subject function came to be put first. Yet at 
times those in authority—this was not so much in evidence in later times— 
met on the basis of their moral equality rather than on that of their 
social function. 

This recognition of moral equality may be seen in practise also. 
Women, though looked on as in some sense inferior because their social 
function was somewhat limited, were yet often allowed to acquire some 
education. Within the home, also, they enjoyed much freedom and 
honor varying with their age and family status. Servants, even, have 
much freedom and there is a democracy of intercourse between them 
and their employers which would jar many aristocratically-minded 
Western households. In China, also, human moral equality has had one 
less hindrance to its recognition than in some parts of the “Christian” 
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West. Blood has counted for much less in China than in the West. In 
the last analysis the moral significance of the individual has counted for 
more than either his blood, brains, brawn or opulence. That is none the 
less true because many Chinese have forgotten everything but their own 
advantage. “Profit” was a word Mencius definitely eschewed and Con- 
fucius put into the background of his thinking. And at all times in 
China a leader tends to lose his hold when it has became apparent that 
he is out for personal gain mainly. 

It may of course, be said, that in spite of these fine ideals it is 
only the personality of power who gets a fair show in China. True 
enough generally speaking. But that is not a unique Chinese character- 
istic. In industry also the individual in China suffers tremendously. It 
is, however, equally true that the outstanding unsolved problem of 
Western industry is the depersonalization of the worker. In China’s 
still widespread domestic handicraft industries, though these are carried 
on under devastating hygienic conditions, long hours and low wages, 
there are a number of personalized aspects that are well worth retaining. 
These have not, however, been carefully studied as yet and no reliable 
list of them is in existence. The Commercial Press, Shanghai, the 
biggest printing establishment in China, has combined modern industrial 
methods with these old Chinese ideas of personalized relationships be- 
tween employer and employee in an interesting and remarkable way. It 
may be said, therefore, that China’s ideals of human worth and re- 
lationships are not found in dusty tomes only. Many of them can be 
found in operation in actual human situations. In this as in many 
other things China, like Western nations, has not fully learned the 
Great Lesson of Life, the development of the individual. 

In the West the city seems to stand out as the social unit. In 
China it is the family. But in the West, insofar as Christianity may 
be taken as the basis of its civilization, as in China, the moral signifi- 
cance of the individual is the fulcrum on which the social lever rests 
and turns. In so far as Christian workers put their emphasis where 
Christ put it, on the ethical value of personality, Christianity should have 
no difficulty, when understood, in fitting into the life of China. Further- 
more Christianity can also fit into Chinese psychology if in addition to 
showing how the individual can be “saved” and his personality made 
to flower its fullest it also demonstrates how that flowering personality 
can express itself through socially harmonizing activities in family, com- 
munity and national li fe—achioaaae which mean as much of good to 
the many as to the one. 

Perhaps it may be asked, Why should Christian leaders take time 
to understand the relation of Christian to Chinese ideas in the way 
attempted above? The answer seems obvious. Christians are interested 
in bringing about a religious revolution that shall reform life and its 
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meaning in China. Up to date many of the results of their efforts 
seem to be of a temporary character. We may well close with a quota- 
tion from Colonel the Honorable Sidney Peel,®* whose words have a 
direct bearing on the problem of the naturalization of Christianity 
though he said nothing about it. “If you study the history of revolu- 
tions, you will find that their results are always temporary, unless they 
are based on a real development of the national characteristic and history. 
No individual and no people (we may add no movement) can break 
the law of causation.”’ 


93. The Chinese Social and Political Review, April, 1926, page 371. 
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EXTRATERRITORIALITY : 


Its Its Decuine. By Sutin Liv, Ph.D. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1925, G. $2.50. Pp. 235. 


A welcome and scholarly historical monograph of what is now usually 
called “extrality.” Within its 235 pages is compressed a fair and accurate 
statement of origin of the system from ancient times to its gradual decline 
in our own day, disproving by a mass of data the somewhat general mis- 
conception that it was a novel and special device of modern states to oppress 
“backward” nations, and showing that it was merely a legacy of the uncertain 
status of aliens in ancient Europe, and a survival of the once prevalent 
medieval theory of the personality of laws. Its timeliness in China now 
is obvious. | 

The author discovers the germ of extrality in the religious basis of 
early law, follows its growth in Greece and Rome, its expansion in medieval 
times, and traces its later development in the Levant, Africa and the Far 
East. Its decline is dispassionately discussed in the latter half of the work, 
showing the methods whereby the institution has in different parts of the 
world been abolished, i.e., by annexation, transfer of jurisdiction, separa- 
tion, protection, unilateral cancellation and diplomatic negotiation, and. 
illustrating these several steps taken by annexing, protector or mandatory 
states in Africa, the Near and Far East, as well as by newly independent 
states like the Balkan nations, Egypt, and Persia; latterly by Japan, Siam 
and China. | 

One may sincerely commend this work to all serious students, foreign 
no less than Chinese; for, of the many international problems afflicting China, 
about none has there been more loose thinking and general ignorance than 
extrality. Particularly is it valuable in pointing out vague terms such as 
“unilateral treaties” now popularly confused with extraterritorial conventions 
which were distinctly bilateral in form and substance, either in.their inception 
or became so by usage or solemn admission. | 

The thesis, so admirably conceived and executed, is a credit to Chinese 
scholarship; fully documented, it shows a grasp of international law and its 
technical terminology, but withal written in easy, excellent English, leaving 
little to be desired by even an exacting legal critic. But the book refrains 
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from legal intricacies, perhaps its chief merit and what makes it readable 
to laymen. The author betrays no bias in favor of his own country. As a 

restrained scientific work, appearing at a time when many reckless and 
prejudiced statements are made by foreigners and Chinese alike, it inspires 
one with the confident hope that with more of such level-headed thinking 
on the Chinese side, the abolition of extrality need not prove an insuperable 
difficulty in Far Eastern politics. 

H. C. Mert. 


‘Tue Truta Asout THe Curinese Repustic. By H. G. Woopneap. Hurst and 


Blackett, Ltd. 15/- net. 


This book is frankly written with a British bias. The author says so. 
It aims to disseminate such information as will assist in retaining the status 
quo as an essential preservative of trade interests. This, the author attempts 
to. show by a careful selection of suitable opinion, is inevitable. On the 
whole he gives a dispassionate account of the clashing of interests 
which make up a large part of China’s attempt to found a Republic. He 
is, indeed, in this volume much more dispassionate than in the lectures 
he delivered last year at Chicago University. He quotes rather frequently 
from himself. (But why put his own photograph on the front of a book 
about the Chinese Republic!) His personal opinion, therefore, takes up 
considerable space. Unfortunately his experience of the Chinese, judging 
from this volume, has been tied up mainly with the diplomatic world. He 
sees human nature though diplomatic goggles. He tends to transfer his 
dissatisfaction with the diplomatic phase of China’s life to China as a whole. 
He admits that attempts to unite China by force have failed and deprecates 
the talk about foreign intervention. He believes that China’s salvation must 
be worked out from within. He seems to overlook, however, the effect on 
efforts at self-reconstruction of constant direct and indirect interference 
from without by foreign interests. The necessity of China’s being free 
diplomatically in order to work out her own salvation should at least be 
recognized. He is of the opinion that concessions, etc., are necessary in 
order that foreigners may have places of refuge into which to flee and 
overlooks the equally pertinent fact that most of the difficulties of the last 
year occurred in these same “protected” places. As a matter of fact one 
cannot argue from the present situation either for or against the status 
quo. The Germans who have no treaty protection are better off in some 
instances without it. In other cases they have had difficulties. The same 
thing is true of the missionaries. In Wuchow, Swatow and West China 
the status quo has not prevented most serious difficulties, while in most 
of those places the farthest removed from treaty or diplomatic protection 
there has been the least trouble. As to what the present treaty situation 
fails to prevent this book is discreetly silent. To say the least this is shallow 
political philosophy. When it comes to discussing the present attitude to- 
wards the treaty situation it is most diplomatic. Proofs are chosen 
with great discrimination. Reference is made to Americans who have ad- 
vocated a change in the status quo. But why give so much attention to 
Americans? Some British individuals and groups have shared with them 
a desire for change. He quotes one American missionary and one British 
missionary (he wrote fifteen years ago!) as being dubious about any change 
in the status quo. That is alright. But why ignore the growing body 
of missionary opinion expressed elsewhere on the other side? Fairness 
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requires that the fact be noted that equally prominent missionaries—British 
as well as American—are on the other side. He also quotes at length cer- 
tain actions of the Tientsin Missionary Association taken in December, 1925. 
As a matter of fact these actions while interesting do not prove anything 
one way or the other. Just why they are quoted in this volume is not 
clear. But he ignores entirely the equally important and definite action 
of the Peking Missionary Association taken about a month earlier, in whic!: 
British and American missionaries took a forward stand against the status 
quo. Such a juggling of facts does not induce confidence in his ability to 
present fairly an extremely difficult and complicated situation. His historical 
summaries are usually good. But his attempts to give an idea of the mis- 
sionary attitude is a flat failure. He had better have left all reference 
to missionaries out of the book! We think, too, he overestimates the amount 
of time and energy that diplomatic and consular officials have put into 
enforcing the treaty rights of foreign missions and shielding Chinese con- 
verts. How many missionaries has he talked with before attempting to 
tell what they think and do? The book is well worth reading but one must 
needs keep the salt cellar handy! You cannot tell the truth about any- 
thing by such careful selection of information as is pursued in this book. 
We have a feeling that a journalist should be above this sort of bias! The 
whole book is propagandic and we seem to recall hearing much wordy pro- 
test from Tientsin anent missionary propaganda! 


THe CHALLENGE oF Asta. By Stantey Rice, Charles Scribner and Sons, 597 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Price, G. $2.25. 

This book is a study in racial and cultural coritacts. It describes the 
invasion of Asia by European nations. Western nations happened to 
develop their material resources and the art of militarism in advance of 
the East. Thus equipped they spread over Asia actuated by the twin mo- 
tives of gain and power. Their success confirmed them in their sense of 
racial superiority which “crystallized first into a dogma and then into an 
axiom.”’ 

Their assumption of the inferiority of the peoples and cultures into 
which they came was based on ignorance and on their unfailing habit of 
judging everything they found by European standards. The author (him- 
self an Englishman) states, “The European generally and the Englishman 
in particular is so thoroughly convinced that his own point of view is 
right that any dissatisfaction with his ordinances is merely contumacy.” 

This supremacy of the West reached its zenith at the end of the 
nineteenth century. Deep down in its heart, however, Asia had never ac- 
cepted the superiority of Europe except in military prowess and administra- 
tive ability. Even in this realm their position was shaken by the victory 
over Russia achieved by Japan in 1905. Asia awoke to the fact that one 
of their own number had achieved eminence in this field in which the superior- 
ity of the West had hitherto lain. 

Of special interest is the author’s discussion of the contrasts in art and 
in ethical ideals of East and West. This study is of necessity sketchy since 
he tries to bring out important characteristics in these fields of India, China, 
and Japan which the themselves by no means homogeneous. 

Facts are brought out regarding the manner in which Christianity has 
joined in this “invasion” of Asia which provoke thought. The Church 
came preaching by peaceful means when possible, when not by “the more 
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‘persuasive eloquence of the sword.” A good many missionaries will sym- 
pathize with K’ang Hsi in his rebuke of the arrogance of the Christian 
priests of his time when he remarked of one of them that “he should not 


criticise that which he could not possibly understand.” 


While Asia is deeply questioning the West the author believes that the 
challenge of Asia after all is political rather than military. Ss 


CHRISTIANITY IN Poxitics. By the Rev. H. W. Fox, D.S.O., with a Preface yg 
Rev. H. R. L. SHepparp. John Murray, 50A Albemarle Street, London, W. 1 
Price 5/= net. | 

This little book contains a thoughtful discussion of a live problem 
particularly pertinent in China at this time. Those who have so vigorously 
condemned the National Christian Council of China for its pronouncements on 
current issues will find no support in this book. The author believes that the 
effort to separate absolutely Church and State has failed. With the growth of 
democracy the affairs of the State are a concern of all citizens which they 
cannot abrogate. Moreover, the growing realization of Christians that the 

Second Commandment is not less an integral part of Christianity than the 

First has laid fresh emphasis on the duty of Christians to Christianize the 

State. No country can be called Christian until its governmental acts are 

controlled confessedly by Christian principles. Copec represents a step in 

the right direction but falls short of the goal since its pronouncements have 
not yet become the official’ pronouncements of the Church. The author con- 
fesses the conservatism of Church leaders who have almost always lagged 
behind inspired minorities in the rank and file of the Church in bringing 
about reform in the realm of slavery, drink, etc. He believes, however, 
that Church leaders are taking the leadership in the problems of international 
relations. He does not believe the League of Nations will ever succeed 
without the aid of religion and makes an interesting proposal that there 
be organized in connection with the League of Nations a Commission on 

Religious Cooperation corresponding to its present Commission on Intellectual 

Cooperation. Such a Commission should rally the religious conscience and 

power of all branches of Christianity and of other religions as well. 


E. E. B. 


AWAKENING OF THE East. By GeorceE MatHEew DutcHer, Abingdon 
ress. 


Those who do not possess a comprehensive reference library on Eastern 
matters ought to find this book of interest. For in this study of political 
progress in Egypt, India, China, Japan, and the Philippines, Professor Dutcher 
covers considerable ground. Within these Bennett Lectures, delivered at 
Wesleyan University in 1923 but since brought up to date, we find most of 
the important dates, personalities, events, and trends which have to do with 
the countries of the East during modern times. The author succeeds in 
making his work interesting as well as factual. 

The book will not prove satisfactory to those who are impatient for the 
granting of political freedom to the countries ih the East which are under 
foreign control. Professor Dutcher holds the belief that British guidance in 
Egypt and India, and American guidance in the Philippines, should still be 
maintained. He states his reasons for this conviction, quoting facts which 
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he feels substantiate them. But neither will those who desire the maintenance 
of the ‘status quo’ in the matter of relationships between the West and the 
East be satisfied with the viewpoint displayed, for in seeking to be fair the 
author marks not a few places at which there is need for radical change. 
The chapter on Japan will give encouragement to the internationally 
minded for it emphasizes the facts that Japan’s aggressive policy towards 
China, as manifested for example by the Twenty One Demands of 1915, or 
recent Japanese actions in Manchuria, do not represent a unified Japanese 
sentiment. It gives grounds for hope that the non-militaristic and conciliatory 
spirit is present in a minority which is rapidly growing in « oe 
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Mopvern ImmicraTion. By ANNIE Marion MacLean. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Gold $3.00. 

This volume is one of a series in sociology. In itself it is a careful 
scrutiny of existing immigration policies in countries towards which the tide 
of human migration at present turns. The basic motive in these immigration 
policies is apparently that of national self-preservation. Whether this motive 
and these policies are justified or not the authoress accepts it as a present- 
day fact that must be reckoned with. The various immigration policies 
studied are those of the United States, The British Empire, Brazil and the 


' Argentine Republic. Those who would understand where the pressure of 


the world’s population is most felt should read this volume. As a matter 
of inference the chief attitude back of discriminatory immigration legislation 
is that concerned with race and that based on the desire to maintain existing 
standards of living. It is significant to note that the citizens of the different 
colonial entities of the British Empire find themselves discriminated against 
as members of the same empire. They cannot move freely even within the 
bounds of the one political organization. The same fact is true as regards 
Filipinos who technically are American citizens. Nearly half the volume is 
given up to immigration laws. The list is the most complete one we have 
heretofore observed. More could have been said as to the actual and ir- 
ritating discriminations against races which arise out of these attempts at 
self-preservation. The report of the Institute of Pacific Relations might 
well be read in this connection. For the future one feels that if the white 
race 1s going to reserve lands now unused for white settlers, as for instance 
in Australia, then ere long China may justly claim the right to practise 
considerable more restriction as to who shall enter her territory than she 
now does. Practically speaking the white race has claimed the right to go 
anywhere on the face of the globe and is now proceeding to claim the right 
to prohibit other races, except under conditions often galling to those con- 
cerned, from exercising a like privilege. Statesmen will have to find a more 
satisfactory application of the Golden Rule for the future than that. 


THe UNFINISHED TASK OF ForeEIGN Missions. By Ropsert E. Speer. Fleming H. 
Revell Co., G.$2.75. 

For a generation Dr. Speer has been a critical student of foreign ‘mis- 
sions. He is, therefore, an optimist. This viewpoint finds expression in 
this series of lectures (James Sprunt lectures, 1926; Union Theological 
Seminary, Richmond, Va.) in which the author reviews the present situation 
on the foreign mission fields and considers the unfinished task as “an enter- 


prise of hope.” 
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It is maintained that the work of foreign missions is not yet done but 


that it must be done with a surer purpose and a richer hopé. reviewer 


wishes there had been given more emphasis on what is admitted, namely, 
that it must be done with new attitudes and methods of approach. 

The ing chapters make one feel that the author is well qualified 
to undertake an investigation into mission policy and practice in China 
(which country has been deliberately “passed over until the atmosphere 
shall have cleared”). The closing chapters are less assuring. There is not 
sufficient evidence that the unfinished task is to be carried through with the 
rising native churches. The author does not adequately apply the words 
he quotes from K. T. Paul; “India desires its friends from abroad to come 
in the attitude of fellow-students and fellow-workers. We shall greatly 
profit if we could think and work with you in fellowship.” 

These lectures were intended for American students, not for mission- 
aries struggling with the problems of how to carry through “the unfinished 
task.” The first three chapters, however, will be very suggestive and en- 
couraging to mission workers in China. oe 


Tue Nature or Rewicion. By W. P. Paterson. Hodder and Stoughton, Lid. 
London 


What is religion? Why have men so universally been religious? What 
has religion meant to them?’ Such fundamental questions and many others 
are answered in this comprehensive and stimulating volume. For it is 
stimulating even though it is not light reading. It is a study of religion 
in its far-reaching aspects. And through it runs the conviction that 
Christianity contains within itself the purest and most satisfactory religious 
discoveries and meanings that have yet come to religious searchers. Yet 
the limitations of Christianity are not overlooked. Christianity though it 
has promised an essentially spiritual religion has yet had the largest mea- 
sure of apparent failure. In comparing the Roman Catholic and the Pro- 
testant systems it is also said that Protestantism has not been so widely 
or so directly influential as Catholicism among the “derelict masses” but 
“that where it has succeeded its results have been much better.” The 
whole volume is a careful scrutiny and analysis of religion as in the main 
it heads up in Christianity. Various doctrines, aims, and desires together 
with the modern psychological approach are evaluated. The motives lead- 
ing to conversion, for instance, are found to have been connected with every 
deep-seated human need and aspiration. The sustained conflict in human 
experience is seen to be the warfare of self-interest and sexual lust. In 
contrast with this the highest Christian experience consists in the “inter- 
penetration of the human personality by the divine.”” The highest conception 
of God is in those dominant aspects of personality which mean most to 
human experience. This is the highest notion that can be grasped by the 
human mind. The problems of origins, the religious mind, and religions as 
duty or love to God and as light are analyzed in an illuminating way. 
Likewise the end and truth of religion are reviewed. This is a volume 
that every teacher of religion and those interested in understanding the modern 
problem of ggg ay, worthwhile religion to China or the world should 
read and study. In pages it summarizes the main lines of man’s long 
experience with religion as a central factor. 
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SHORTER NOTICES. 


THE CONFISCATION OF THE ANGLO-CHINESE CoLLEGE, Swatow. By H. F. Wa .tace. 


A pamphlet giving a brief history of the college and the course of events connected 
with its tion. 


“St. Pauv’s Lire or Curist.” By the Rev. Gwitym O. GRIFFITH. Hodder and Stough- 
ton, 1925, 7/6 net. 


Here is a book that is more of an interpretation of Paul than it is a life of Christ. 
The author has, however, made a splendid analysis of Paul’s knowledge of Jesus and 
has from that analysis proved that Paul knew the chief events of the life of Christ. 
The style is a bit heavy at times. On the whole the book can be recommended to 
advanced Bible students. 


een oF Hearinc.” By the Rev. J. M. E. Ross. Hodder and Stoughton, 1925, 
6/— net. 

This book contains some splendid studies in the message of the Cross by the 
late editor of the British Weekly. Dr. James Moffatt contributes a memorial sketch 
of the author. It is a book worth owning. SS 


eg To St. Joun.” By Lorp CHarnwoop. Hodder and Stoughton, 1925, 
10/6 net. 


Here a layman, noted for his literary works in other directions, turns his atten- 
tion to Biblical criticism and produces a work that is worthy of our serious attention. 
Without any thesis to uphold, he studies the various controversies which have been 
waged about the gospel of John, and out of the evidence constructs his own theory. 
The result is that we find our old faith in this book vindicated and that Jesus stands 
out clearer than ever as the divine Saviour. oe ss 


“JEWISH INFLUENCE ON CHRISTIAN REFORM MoveMENTs.” By Louis IsRAEL NEWMAN, 
Ph.D. Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, 1925. $7.50 gold. 


A reference work, of great value to students of church history, which deals with 
the question of the Jewish influence on Christian reform movements, especially those 
of the Middle Ages including the Reformation. The author traces the sources, con- 
tent, and scope of these Jewish influences, exploring a hitherto little known field. 
One conclusion is that “favor toward the Jews and inclination toward heresy go 
hand in hand.” The contrary is also pointed out, that persecution of the heretics 
meant persecution of the Jews. Here is a relationship which is suggestive. This 
valuable work shows that the relationship has been vital to the life of these reform 
movements. 


Our Lorp’s Eartuiy Lire. By Professor Daviw Smitu, M.A., D.D. London. Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1925. 


Twenty years ago the English reading religious world was captivated by a new 
life of Christ—by the then minister of an obscure Scottish parish, Tue Days or His 
FLesH is still a standard book, notable for its use of contemporary Jewish literature 
and for its reverent and scholarly approach to the experiences of our Lord. The 
present book, which is shorter and simpler, retains much of the charm of the larger 
volume. It should have a still wider appeal, for while it has grown out of a life 
time of study, it is concerned to tell the story without critical treatment of documents and 

i interpretations, and to leave a simple telling of the matchless life to make 
its own impression upon the reader. 


E. W. W. 
“PERSONAL RELIGION AND THE Lire FEeLLowsuHip.” By WILLIAM TEMPLE, Bishop of 
Manchester. Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London. 2/6 net. 


Although not a work of any great freshness or significance it re-emphasizes some 
truths which are important. The author’s plea, that men should so firmly believe in 
a God who is the Father of all humanity that they habitually sense that in hating 
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any man’ of whatever nationality or color they sin against a brother, cannot be made 
too often. The book will be read with pleasure by those who understand its orthodox 
theology, and who appreciate its particular ecclesiastical point of view. - 


“Wortp TRENDS AND THE DEDICATION OF THE STUDENT'S Lire.” By JoHN R. Mort. 
Association Press of China, 20 Museum Road, Shanghai. 10 cents. 


A characteristic message to students from Dr. Mott, presenting Christ as Savior 
and Lord, and challenging them to hearken to His summons “to great renunciations, to 
fearless breaks with precedent, and to daring and lonely adventures.” 


“Proyects IN Y. M. C. A. Work.” By J. C. Crarx. Association Press of China, 25 
cents. 


The training of Christian workers is a matter in which many of the REcoRDER’s 
readers are interested. This book contains outlines and instructions dealing with about 
fifty common tasks of the worker in China and will be found helpful to all those 
who are seeking to develop in effectiveness. 


“MIssIONARY, MERCHANT AND THE TREATIES,” By H. G. W. WoopHeap, C.B.M. 
Tientsin Press, Ltd., Tientsin. 


Mr. Woodhead feels that certain Protestant missionaries have been so pro-Chinese 
during the past year that they have misrepresented things both in China and abroad. 
As in his new book “The Truth About The Chinese Republic” he builds a strong case, 
but as his “truth” is so selected as to present only one side of the matter it convinces 
only those already convinced. The pamphlet makes: interesting reading but leaves 
one with the feeling that its author is far more of a sentimentalist, as he holds 
aloft his ideal of maintaining the ‘Status quo’ in Sino-foreign relations, than those 
whom he calls sentimental because they believe that the old relationships are no 
longer either possible or moral. - 


THE CALL FROM THE MosLeEM Worwp. Longmans, Green & Co., Lid. 2/6, 


A comprehensive statement of facts, prepared by a Committee appointed by the 
Missionary Council of the Church Assembly. Prepared primarily for the Church of 
England, this little book should have a wider use, as it contains a valuable survey of 
the Moslem world, and of its needs and the opportunities at the present time. In 
view of the great opportunities, it is sad to read that “So far as the C. M. S. is 
concerned, she has already sounded the retreat, and fifteen per cent. cuts have been 
made on -the grants to every Moslem mission.” The brief mention of China in this 
volume laments the sadly neglected condition of the eight or ten million Moslems in 
this land. This “Call” is timely, and deserves careful attention. The maps and 
statistics given add much to the value of the book. 2 


Are We A CurisTiAN Nation. By Rev. A. J. Martin. Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 
Tenn. Price, G. $1.00. 


_ Six sermonettes which strike one as more appropriate for the columns of a news- 
paper than for the pages of a book. One detects in each of its brief chapters the voice 
of the Evangelist rather than of the scholar. 

: E. E. B. 


Tue Lire or Sir Hartiey. By Artuur S. Peake, D.D. Hodder & Stough- 
ton, London. Price 4/6 net. 


_.The outstanding impression left by a perusal of this memorial volume is the 
faithful recognition by this merchant prince of the stewardship of wealth. In the 
earlier strenuous days Mr. and Mrs. Hartley made a written vow to devote a definite 
and well-considered share of their income for religious and humanitarian works. As 
prosperity advanced the proportion was increased; in later years one-fifth of the total 
gross income was set aside for Christ-like work. Taken singly the deeds of splendid 
generosity are impressive, taken in the mass they are overwhelming. As the material 
is handled according to subject rather than to chronology, there is much useful in- 
formation in such chapters as those on profit-sharing, missions, temperance, reunion 
and int eniaational co-operation, the education and support of the mre 
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ANNUAL REporT oF THE SMITHSONIAN INsTITUTE, Showing rag or the year 
ending 1923, Washington. Government Printing Office. 1925. G. $2.00. 

This issue will be particularly interesting to those connected with China, since it 
contains an article on the Natural History of China Mr. A. de Cal. Sowerby. 
This had already appeared in the Journal of the R. A. S. N. C. B. It is an instructive 
paper. The volume contains many other articles dealing with various branches of 
science. They are written in a style that will not turn away the layman. Always a 
valuable and welcome work. 


AND Memories. By Bramwett Bootn. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., London. 
net. 


A perusal of this book gives the reader the impression of being in the company, 
counsels and confidence of those who founded and built up the Salvation Army. 
The world owes much to those brave souls who defied precedent, and, whilst true to 
their original rupees, always contended valiantly for the better treatment of the 
lost and poor. e have many close-up views of statesmen, churchmen, journalists, 
lawyers and even of royalties, but most of all we enjoy the unveiling of the intimate 
relationships between father and son. The simplicity, unselfishness and indomitable 
will of William Booth accomplished much because his son, whilst having an initiative 
of his own, was able to carry out the plans of the one he looked up to as father, 
general and founder. a 


Mr. Ramost. By Varentine Hodder & Stoughton. 7/6 net. 


A detective story centering in the contraband traffic in Neyptien relics. Glamor. 
mystery and disappointments and discoveries in love are skillfully woven together. 
Something of the difficulties and inducements of excavation enterprises in Egypt are 
also disclosed. A good book for a tired mind. While fairly well sprinkled with murders _ 
it is on the whole wholesome and entertaining. 


Correspondence. 


The Mission Book Company. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


| literature. Further particulars can 
_ be learned from advertisements. 
| Yours truly, 


| GILBERT McINTosH. 
Dear Sir :—The withdrawal of our | 
Methodist brethren from The Mis- | Shanghai, May 19th, 1926. 
sion Book Company has led to con-_ | 
siderable perplexity on the part of | 
many missionaries as to the manner An Anglican’s Faith. 

in which Christian literature can 

now be distributed in China. We | 70 the Editor of 

think it well to explain that the re- | The Chinese Recorder. 
maining partner in The Mission | 7 a. 

Book Company (the Presbyterian © Dear Sir :—In your editorial notes, 
Mission Press) intends carrying on on page 233, (April, 1926) you 
in the meantime. The staff and our make the query “What is a Christ- 
agencies remain as before (in the tian?” and on page 235 you an- 


same premises, 13 North Szechuen swer it “A Christian is one who 
Road, Shanghai), and we are ready loves like Christ.” What a miser- 
to offer every facility for pro- ably inadequate definition! To love 


curing and distributing Christian like Christ is an attribute of a 
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true Christian, but by no means 
a complete definition. A Christian 
will be filled with, and will manifest 
the love of Christ in proportion as 
he surrenders himself to his Master. 
But the first step in becoming a 
Christian is faith. And what is it 
that Christians believe? For my- 
self, as an Anglican, I prefer to 
state my faith in the words of the 
two ancient symbols of the Church, 
the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creeds. 
Members of other branches of 
‘Christ’s Church may prefer to state 
their faith in different words, but I 
maintain that, whatever the word- 
ing, a man, to be a Christian, must 
be fully convinced of the Divinity 
of our Lord. A true slave of Jesus 
Christ, a Christian gentleman and a 
remarkable Chinese scholar, when 
about to be called to his rest, the 
Rev. F. W. Baller, stated his faith 
in the following terms :—*“. . . . That 
Jesus Christ is true God, true Man; 
and that He came from Heaven and 
suffered on the cross, offering Him- 
self as an all-sufficient Sacrifice for 
sin,” etc., etc. 


Yours faithfully, 
W. P. THoMaAs. 
Spanish Legation, 
Peking, April 25, 1926. 


Another Root. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DeaR Sir:—For half a year The 
CHINESE RECORDER has been filled 
with articles about the root and rea- 
son of the anti-foreign and anti- 
Christian spirit among the Chinese 
students; but I have not seen any 
of them touch the real reason of the 
trouble. 


The fact that most of the agita- 
tors belong to the student class 
brings the conclusion that there is 
something wrong somewhere in the 


. Chinese educational system. 


Some of your writers put the 
blame on foreign missionaries and 


_the compulsory Bible study in the 


mission schools. I willingly admit 
the shortcomings of the mission- 
aries; but the root of the present 
trouble in China is not to be found 
in the teaching of the Bible, but im 
the teaching of Chinese history, for 
which the foreigners have no re- 
sponsibility. 

Chinese teachers and _history- 
books never mention the’ unreason- 
able murdering of foreigners for 
instance during the boxer rebellion 
—they just tell the students that 
foreign missionaries, business peo- 
ple and governments all want to eat 
China as hungry dogs want to eat 
a bone. 


I should like to advise the mis- 
sionaries and other Chinese-reading 
foreigners to read Chinese history- 
books and listen to the Chinese his- 
tory-teaching, if they want to know 
the real root and reason for the 
present trouble in China. 


If our Chinese friends really love 
their country and want to see peace 
and order prevailing “under 
heaven,” they should not try to re- 
form the Bible-teaching; but they 
should rather try to reform the his- 
tory-teaching in their school, for 
there the real root and reason of the 
anti-Christian and anti-foreign spirit 
among the Chinese students, is to 
be found. 


Yours faithfully, 
R. SANDSTAD. 


Stavanger, Norway, 
January 22nd, 1926. 
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On The Present Situation © 


CHINESE BAPTIST AUTONOMY. 


The Annual Conference of the South China Mission of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, which met at Swatow, April 8-15, 1926, 
was marked by three features of special significance. These features con- 
cerned (1) Our relation as a Mission to the movement for Autonomy on 
the part of the Ling Tong Baptist Churches. (2) Our study of the findings 
of the recent Conference on Mission Policies held by our Boards in New 
York with delegated representatives of the ten missions maintained by 
Northern Baptists in India, China, Japan, Africa (Congo) and _ the 
Philippines, and (3) Decisions required by the crisis in our work at Kaying, 
which culminated on April 9, in an attack on our Boys’ Academy by an 
armed mob and the subsequent action of the Consul in ordering the with- 
drawal of our missionaries from the station. 

The following paragraphs taken from the letter to the Chinese Convention 
adopted by the Conference, will show the attitude of the mission to the 
movement for autonomy. 

“The Conference of the South China Mission remembers with a great 
deal of satisfaction that seven months before the July (1925) convention, (see 
CHINESE RECORDER, January, 1926, page 6) it had instructed its Reference 
Committee to work out a plan for genuine co-operation between the Chinese 
Conventions, (Hoklo and Hakka) and the mission. In accordance with these 
instructions the Reference Committee called a conference in June, 1925, with 
representative leaders of the Ling Tong churches. At this time they asked 
these leaders to help work out a plan for joint-administration and control of 
all our work. These plans looked forward to the attainment of autonomy 
through a process of transitional development. Largely influenced, however, 
by the nationalistic agitation then sweeping the country and by the extra- 
ordinary pressure of adverse public opinion, the Ling Tong churches thought 
it better to declare their independence at once.”’ 

“We recognize your right to make this declaration, and now that you 
have taken this step, we desire as a Conference to express our heartiest good 
will. Not only do we pray that God’s blessing may richly rest upon this 
movement, but we pledge ourselves individually and collectively to do all that 
lies in our power to make it a complete success”... . ‘“‘We assure you that 
we stand ready as individual foreign missionaries, to surrender any position 
we hold, to make room for competent and spiritually equipped Chinese co- 
workers ... . . We shall try to adjust our Mission organization so that we 
may work together with you to the best advantage for bringing about the 
establishment of our Lord’s Kingdom in the field of the Ling Tong 
churches” ... . “We stand ready to serve you in His name in every 
opportunity that may offer.” 

It should be noted that the churches did not sever relations with the 
mission. They have asked the mission and the boards to continue their 
fraternal and financial help. Administrative responsibility is largely in 
their hands but missionaries are serving on all committees as advisory 
members though without vote. 

The reports of the New York Conference on Policies, both verbal and 
printed, brought out again, three facts of significance :— 

(1) It is increasingly clear that the nationalistic movements in mission 
lands and the problems of the indigenous church have challenged the attention 
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of missionary leadership both at home and abroad. An intensive study is 
being carried on with a view to understanding and interpreting the present 
trend, and so adapting the missionary program to the new conditions. 

(2) One result of this study is to attach less importance to the attain- 
ment of financial self-support and to recognize the paramount importance of 
the spiritual. It is a mistake to insist on financial independence as a pre- 
requisite to a large measure of autonomy when reasonable spiritual qualifica- 
tions are in evidence. 

(3) The Home Base is eager to put ever larger responsibility on the 
missions in the field, the present objective being an extension of the principle 
of appropriations-in-gross, so that the several missions, with certain reserva- — 
tions, will be responsible for the use of their total share of the society’s 
distributable income, including home and field salaries, passages, furloughs, 
mission work, new appointees, property, etc., etc. In view of the absorbing 
demands of our local transitional problems, our mission felt it wise to 
defer action on this question till the next annual meeting. 

A new departure in our Conference program was featured in two of 
the devotional periods which were led by Pastor Theodore Chow of Canton 
who has been spending a month among us in Evangelistic work and by Dr. 
Kwen I. Tai (Ph.D.) who has just returned from an absence of five years 
as a student in America. Mr. S. Y. Fu, the Principal of our boys’ academy 


also addressed the Conference on the questions of treaty protection, re- 


gistration of Christian institutions, churches included, and the safe-guarding 
of property titles. 
Geo. H. WaArTERs. 


Swatow, April 28, 1926. 


CHRISTIAN WORK UNDER PRESENT CONDITIONS. 
CANTON. 


It is Ching Ming just now, and the continual explosions of fire-crackers 
as pilgrims pay their respects to their ancestors remind us that we are 
On Easter Saturday many 
Christians journeyed to the Christian cemetery, and after placing floral 
tributes on the graves of their relatives and friends they united in a service 
of praise commemorating the resurrection of our Lord. It is a beautiful 
custom, which they have now practiced for several years. 

The political situation is still obscure. The activities of the extreme 
section of revolutionaries continue to bring them into strong disfavour with 
all reasonable people, and in some cases have led to their own undoing. The 
recent closing of the Canton hospital on account of the impossible demands 
made by the strikers and enforced by their pickets has removed any vestige 
of sympathy for strikers that might still have existed in the minds of 
Christians. From reliable reports it would seem that a number of the 
extreme Russian communists have found it advisable to leave Canton, and 


‘the influence of some of the Chinese leaders in sympathy with them has 


been curtailed. But the labour party is still very powerful and practically 
controls the Government, more especially in its relation with foreigners. 
Its organization is very widespread and its ramifications difficult to 
follow up. 

As far as the memory of the oldest missionaries goes, the general con- 


dition of the province has never been so bad. Brigandage, piracy, and 
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robbery are rampant in most parts, and it is often difficult to draw a line 
between soldiers, brigands, and pickets. This is making the movements of 
Christian workers difficult, and is causing such a tightening of money that 
Christian leaders find it difficult to collect money for Christian enterprises. 

The Hospital for the Insane is still running, but has been threatened 
by the strikers. The doctors’ private servants have been compelled to leave, 
and the workers inside the hospital have been organized by labour extremists 
and are ready for action but have not as yet been called out. Those in 
charge are having a very anxious time. If their workers are called out 
their only option so far as one can see will be to let 700 lunatics loose upon 
the public. The Canadian Mission hospital at Kongmoon remains closed on 
account of strike pickets’ activities. The Wesleyan Mission hospital at 
Fatshan is working with a Chinese staff, the British doctors paying only 
occasional visits. The New Zealand Mission hospital at Kong Chuen, about 
13 miles north of Canton, has kept open all along, at first with a Chinese 
staff only, but during the last five months the foreign medical superintendent 
Dr. Kirk, has been in charge. It is impossible, however, for any other 
foreign members of the medical staff to return at present. : 

The Union Theological college was unable to avail itself of the services 
of British instructors during the winter semester, but on re-opening after 
the Chinese New Year the full staff resumed duties and there has been 
perfect harmony. The Southern Baptist Mission Theological Seminary is 
also running smoothly. Both institutions have an enrolment of over forty. 
All the middle schools have re-opened except the English Wesleyan one at 
Fatshan and the Canadian Presbyterian at Kongmoon. At the meeting of 
the Educational Association held recently the general opinion expressed was 
that mission schools as private schools should maintain the right to teach 
religion, the question as to whether it should be compulsory or voluntary 
being one that should be decided within the schools themselves. Of course 
it is desired to work within the regulations of the Government Board of 
Education if possible, and at present a small committee is working on a 
program of religious education to be placed before the authorities for their 
consideration. So far as I have heard most primary schools in the country 
are teaching Christianity as formerly. In fact the Chinese Christians are 
very strong on maintaining their rights in this respect. 
| The evangelistic opportunity varies very much in different places. In 

some places it is better than ever, in others the depredations of soldiers ard 
robbers make work almost impossible. Generally speaking there has been 
a lot of weeding out of unreal Christians, which is of course something to 
be thankful for. In the city the churches are not so well attended by men 
as formerly, but the women are bearing a better witness. In fact the op- 
portunity among the women is very good. At Kweilian in Kwangsi, the 
Southern Baptist Mission has been passing through deep waters, and some 
of them, including Mr. Low, have had to leave. So far as I can ascertain 
the attack there has been made by the students and labour party. One of 
the preachers was urged by the opposition to come over-to their side, but 
he refused, saying that they could kill him before he would do so. Where- 
upon they seized him and ordered him to be tattooed with the characters 
“foreign slave” (2 ¥%) one on each cheek. Mr. Low has a photo of him, I 
am told, showing these two characters. 


April 15, 1926. 


t 
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The position generally speaking is that the boycott is growing firmer 
than ever cl the strikes meas making it more and more difficult for foreigners 
to live and work here. Americans who will not give in to the unreasonable 
demands of the strikers are treated just the same as the British. In our 
Paak Hok Tung community, which is a considerable one, we have found it 
more difficult to get food during the last few days than hitherto, and some 
other communities are meeting with similar difficulties. 

The latest institution to be threatened is the Hackett Medical College 
and hospital for women. The position is so uncertain that the American 
ladies there whose furloughs are due this year have just got their stuff 
out for fear they may not have a chance later on. Anti-Christian agitators 
entered the church of the Alliance Mission at Wuchow a week or so ago. 
They first created such a disturbance on the bottom floor where the school 
is that the service which had just commenced on the floor above had to be 
suddenly brought to a close; then they smashed up all the furniture on the 
first and second floors and wrecked the chapel generally. The two ladies, 
living in the top floor were taken away to safety by one of the Chinese 
workers. 

All this sounds bad, but there is a great deal of work going on much 
as before, and some better than before. Two of our own missionaries have 
just returned from a trip a hundred miles into the hills and they report 
nothing but friendliness. The work among women is still encouraging. 
Both foreign and Chinese women workers are getting all the opportunities 
they have power to cope with. A big meeting of the women’s service 
association (Chinese) is being held next week. This is quite a live and 
progressive Christian Association. 


May 7, 1926. 


H. Davies. 


SHAOWU, FUKIEN. 


Here at Shaowu we are.celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of resident 
missionary work. The students of both the government middle school and 
our own Han Mei Academy have shown a keen interest in the nationalistic 
movement, and some in the “recovery of educational control.” The latter 
interest, fostered by efforts of two or three misguided returned alumni, 
resulted in a split off from our Han Mei Academy, and the establishing of 
a third middle school in our little city, called the Tsiao Chuan Middle 
School. It is now in the third term of its precarious career. 

Whatever anti-Christian feeling prevails is mostly of a literary character, 
imported from outside. Its local expression seems mostly against certain 
‘professing Christians as poor exemplars of their faith. 

It is only within the last three years that missionaries, the only foreigners. 
resident here, have not had courteous and considerate treatment from officials, 
civil and military. One or two unsatisfactory magistrates a year and a half 
and two years ago are mostly responsible for interference with our freedom 
of travel, and freight boat connections with Foochow. Recently there has 
been nothing to cause us concern, unless indeed one take note of the unsuccess- 
ful attempt of a petty military officer to “borrow” our school grounds for 
drill purposes. 


May 3, 1926. 


CHARLES L. Storrs. 
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KUTIEN COUNTY, FUKIEN. 


An unpleasant sample of conditions of church work in some sections 
of Fukien is seen in Kutien County where the C.M.S. and the Methodist 
missionaries are at work. They report practically no anti-foreign agitation 
and very little evidence of the presence of anti-Christian work. But the 
people are moving out of the county by hundreds every month. — Banditry 
has, until recent months, been utterly unchecked and some of the most 
rapacious bands of this entire province have worked here, leveling many 
large houses, wiping out some entire villages, gathering immense loot. As a 
result the wealthier people have moved to the coast cities, while hordes have 
gone to the Straits Settlement. Trade conditions are poor. In places there 
are said not to be enough men to work the fields adequately. The church, 
of course, has been a heavy sufferer and local receipts are dwindling almost 
quarterly. Some preachers, caught between difficulties here and the lure of 
good money down south, have left their work. 

Within fairly recent months the military authorities have made strict 
efforts to stamp out the plague. More than two hundred bandits and suspects 
have been beheaded at Kutien City, and the county is comparatively peaceful. 

FRANK T. CARTWRIGHT. 
May 3, 1926. 
KWANETUNG 
CHAOYANGHSIEN, FOEREIEN 


“The present situation” in the South is not “the present situation in 
the North.” Under the more or less Soviet Government of Canton, the 
present situation might be summed up under three heads. Politically, we 
are better off than heretofore. Gambling and opium growing and smoking 
are prohibited in deed as well as in name. Soldiers are not quartered on 
the people, and are not permitted to usurp the authority of the civil officers. 
This was, prior to the inauguration of the new scheme, one of the worst of 
the many outrages the people had to suffer. This is what the people came 
to term “the plague of the soldiery.” Banditry is less in evidence than 
I have ever known in these parts, for it is being suppressed with a firm and 
just hand. 7 

The common people are coming to the front in all councils and the 
gentry are having to take the back seats. It is too soon to venture an opinion 
as to what will be the outcome of the raising of the Farmers’ Guild, Masons’ 
Guild, etc., etc., to power and authority. 

On mission schools, the effect is noticeable in ridding the schools of 
compulsory Bible study, but not of religious influence. In our own school, 
I believe the religious spirit is higher than ever before. With us, however, 
government recognition has not been a question. We were recognized by 
the government some twelve years ago. The result is that we are enjoying 
peace and a great deal of liberty. Our village schools are regarded as more 
or less under the aegis of the central boarding school and so none of our 
village schools have been held up. Aside from the Chaoyang field, however, 
there is a good deal of trouble with the anti-foreign and anti-Christian pro- 
paganda. This is almost uniformly led by renegade Christians, sons of 
Christian leaders, and graduates of our Christian schools. To thinking people 
the movement is discredited because of the nature of its leadership. 

I think it is a fair statement of the case to say that the anti-movements 
are on the wane. I think a new spirit of courage and daring is manifesting 
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itself in our Christian forces. It is also true that the missionary in religious 
councils is taking about the same position as the gentry in political affairs. 
This is bringing out from the churches a leadership worthy of a following. 
A. F. GRoEsBECK. 
Chaoyanghsien, Tung. 
April 24, 1926. | | 
SZECHWAN. 


A strong desire for the abolition of the so-called Toleration Clauses 
has been shown in every church in Szechwan. The American. Methodists 
and the Baptists have just had their respective annual meetings in Chengtu. 
There was an unanimous vote in both meetings to make statements in re 
the matter of special privileges. Both groups stand for no Toleration 
Clauses and urge their early abolition. The Canadian Methodists took 
similar action. All of their missionaries favor abolition but some take the 
attitude that this should be done gradually while others favor’ immediate 
abolition. All the Chinese Christians favor abolition and the majority of 
missionaries take the same attitude. 

The objection here to compulsory religious courses in mission schools 
is that since Christianity is a free religion and is based on free thought it 
cannot be compulsory in any respect. If it is a good religion people will 
believe it without any compulsion. I heard a government official make the 
remark that the civilization of western countries is founded on free thought 
and Christianity should be free to everybody. He said that he believes 
Christianity is a good religion and can make a great contribution to China, 
but that it should go its own way and not be combined with education. The 


two should be separate and yet at the same time be developed to their 


utmost. Mission schools should be in accord with the regulations of the 
Board of Education of China. As a student and a teacher for many years 
I have many reasons for saying that there is very little help to students 
from compulsory religious courses. It is far more important that we should 
show the spirit of Christ in each action we take in the mission schools than 


‘concentrate emphasis on the single problem of compulsory religion. It is 


much better to have one student who is really interested in the course than 
to have many indifferent ones in a class. Jesus never used any force or 
compulsion to get people to follow Him. His great personality alone drew 
people of every class to Him. This question certainly needs our careful and 
sincere consideration. Many Chinese Christians, of which I am one, favor 
optional courses. 
DoNaLp Fay. 

Chengtu, Szechwan. 

April 17, 1926. 


SOME OUTSTANDING FEATURES. 


For the moment active civil-war operations have slipped into the back- 
ground. Marshal Feng has arrived in Moscow. His army and himself 
have lost influence. One outstanding feature is the definite setback given 
to Communism. Russians have to some extent been sent out of Canton . 
though Borodin has returned there and still retains considerable influence. 
From various sources we learn that he used his influence against anti-Christian 
demonstrations last Christmas. In and around Shanghai the situation is 
quiet. So far the excitement expected during May in connection with various 
national memorial days has not materialized: The new civil governor, 
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Marshal Sun Chang Fang, has initiated a promising policy for munici 
improvement of the Chinese city around the foreign settlements of Shanghai 
and for co-operation with the foreign authorities with a view to working out 
the problem of “The Greater Shanghai.” He has appointed Dr. V. K. Ting, 
a British trained Chinese, as mayor of Shanghai. Foreign authorities have 
received this appointment and the proposals of Marshal Sun with cordial 
approval. The Extrality Commission is still carrying on though public 
opinion about the results of its work is rather variable. In spite of these 
conditions many reports come in of Christian work going on much as usual. 
One significant feature of the present situation is the forcible closing 
or sequestration of mission institutions or buildings. The Anglo-Chinese 
College at Swatow was thus taken over by means of various subterfuges 
and according to the most recent report the question of who shall control 
it is still unsettled.'. Southern Baptist work in Wuchow,? Kwangsi, has been 
forced to close down for the time being. The movement which ended with 
the closing centred around the Stout Memorial Hospital. The trouble has 
been brewing for about a year. The hospital was closed first for about 
two weeks after the Shameen incident of June, 1925. Later trouble arose 
in a girls’ school on account of the radical teaching of one of the teachers 
-who was dismissed. On March 21, 1926, at a large meeting of Chinese 
Christians, the foreign staff of the hospital, foreigners in general and Amer- 
icans in particular were denounced by one of the speakers. On March 22, 
1926, a committee purporting to represent the Chinese Christians made the 
following demands :—(1) That each foreigner go on record as favoring 
immediate abolition of the “unequal treaties.” (2) That the foreigners 
turn over to this Committee the property and financial administration of 
the hospital. These demands were refused. It was then decided to take over 
the hospital property by a vote of 71 to 70. The vote was close because 
many of the Chinese Christians did not approve of this drastic -step. 
Attempts to do this were prevented though the officials did not help in 
this matter. On March 23, 1926, the personal servants of the foreign staff 
of the hospital struck. At the end of the month the nurses and coolies 
also went out. A boycott against the foreigners was set up at the same 
time. On March 31, 1926, all the foreigners moved their baggage to the 
wharf. No Chinese would assist them. A mob howled insulting remarks 
at them as they proceeded to the wharf, and stones were also thrown. The 
American gun-boat Pampanga stood by but did not land any sailors. The 
captain of the gun-boat did, however, seal the doors of the girls’ school 
(also closed), the book-store and the hospital after the last foreigner had 
gotten aboard the gun-boat. Holy Trinity School, (C. M. S.), Canton is 
passing through an experience somewhat similar to the Anglo-Chinese Col- 
lege at Swatow. The students struck and then refused to get out of the 
building. This is part of the strikers’ programme. At Kaying, Kwangtung 
the Baptist Academy was likewise sequestered. This move was apparently 
led by the local magistrate. The Catholic Mission at Waichow, Kwangtung 
is occupied by soldiers.* Four of the country churches of the American 
Seventh Day Adventist Mission among the Waichow Hakkas have recently 
been occupied by soldiers at one time or another. At Nodoa, Hainan, soldiers 
commandeered the church building and the boys’ school. The Sian Mission, 


1. CuHrnese Recorper, February, 1926, page 150. 
2. For full report see the China Medical Journal, May, 1926, page 483. 


3. Peking Leader, May, 12, 1926. 
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connected with the General Board of Missions, (Anglican) also had to face 


a request from the educational leaders of the ci 


that they be allowed to 


take over and carry on the school on the mission’s premises and with their 


equipment.* 


ese movements, however, seem to be more in evidence in 


the South and in connection with the so-called “Red” influences. 


4, See, “On The Field,” page 451. 
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Future of Religious Education.— 
The Council of Religious Education, 
which met in the early part of May, 
1926, has now had one year of his- 
tory behind it. It enthusiastically 
elected. Dr. C. S. Miao to become its 
permanent secretary. One of the 
most important actions of this Coun- 
cil was the planning for a commis- 
sion on religious education to work 
much more gradually and quietly 
into religious problems than did the 
commision of 1922 on our general 
problems of education, more of the 
work being done by Chinese, and in 
local centers. It is hoped that after 
a year of preliminary work a fore- 
ign expert can be added to the com- 
mission, which is called for:—- 
‘(1) in view of the generally ac- 
knowledged fact of the supreme im- 
portance of the place of religious 
education in the Christian program ; 
(2) in view of the inadequacy of 


the work now being done in this 


field, revealed especially by the re- 
port of the Educational Commis- 
sion; and (3) in view of the special 
interest in this subject now aroused 
by the government regulations in re- 
_ gard to registration. 


The Correspondence Department 
of Nanking Theological Seminary. 
—This Department has been open 
for about four and one-half years. 
Up to date 412 students have matri- 
culated. These students come from 
every province in China, including 
Manchuria and six or seven outside 
countries. Twenty students recent- 


ly graduated. The chief difficulty is 
that many of the matriculates do 
not complete the course. It is ad- 
visable that students who matri- 
culate should also graduate. An- 
other difficulty is that there is no 
opportunity to become acquainted 
with the students personally. Little 
influence can therefore be exerted 
over them. The students are with 
few exceptions recommended by 
missionaries. Those who recom- 
mend them should also urge them 
to complete the courses. The train- 
ing and fitting of Chinese Christian 
students for the. work before them 
is a matter of supreme importance. 
No part of it can be neglected. 
Any suggestions will be appreciated 
by A. Sydenstricker, Superintendent 
Correspondence Department, Nan- 
king Theological Seminary. 


The Bible in China—The 
following notes are taken from the 
report of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 1925. ‘There are 
welcome indications that one out- 
come of awakened patriotism is a 
return to the study of Chinese class- 
ical literature. ‘This is accompanied 
by a voluminous output of varied 
literary products. The extent and 
variety of these is indicated by the 
preparation of “A Supplementary 
Dictionary of New Terms,” now 
going through the press, which con- 
tains more than 10,000 new terms 
used in current literature. . . . The 
sale of complete Bibles decreased 
about 20% as compared with the 
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previous year. This is due chiefly 
to the decreased enrollment in mis- 
sion schools. .. The Rev. G. W. 
Hunter of Tihwafu, Sin., has trans- 
lated St. Mark’s Gospel into Turkish 
Nogai, a language spoken over a 
wide area in Central Asia. A new 
translation of Luke in Cambodian 
has been carried through by the Rev. 
A. L. Hammond of Pnom-Penh.. . 
The total number of Bibles, Testa- 
ments, and portions distributed was 
4,261,455. There was a decrease in 
Bibles and Testaments but an in- 
crease in portions, the total distri- 
— being 385,726 above that of 
1924. 


Professor Myers and Mr. Shen 


Arrive from Cornell.—Professor 
C. H. Myers, a member of the De- 
partment of Plant Breeding of the 
New York State Agricultural Col- 
lege, at Cornell University, the 
second Cornell representative in con- 
nection with the cooperative plant 
improvement program between Cor- 
nell University, the International 


Education Board and the University 


of Nanking, arrived in China on 
March 25th, and is busy carrying 
forward the projects which were 
started last year. Professor Myers 
is accompanied by Mr. T. H. Shen, 
a student registered for his doctor’s 
degree in plant breeding in the gra- 
duate school at Cornell. Mr. Shen 
received a scholarship from the In- 
ternational Education Board that en- 
ables him to accompany Professor 
Myers for this year’s work in China. 
He will return to Cornell in the fall 
and there finish the requirements for 
the doctor’s degree. Mr. Shen will 
be connected with the plant breed- 
ing work of Nanking University 
after he finishes his work at Ithaca. 
This is the first instance known of 
a Chinese student studying in Am- 
erica who has received an American 
scholarship to return to China for 
study and experience as part of the 
training for a degree in an American 
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university. It is needless to say that 


this is an admirable plan. 


The “Red Spears” in Honan.— 
The Rev. J. C. Griffith contributes 
a short and interesting article to the 


- Honan Messenger, May, 1926, on 


the activities of the popular organi- 
zation known as the “Red Spears.” 
The movement is a rising of the 
people against military oppression. 
They are particularly incensed 
against Shensi soldiers. Dialectic 
traps are laid for them everywhere 
and when thus discovered their 
chances of escape are very slim. 
The Chinese soldier is looked on as 
the bandit’s twin brother. It is 
partly a reaction against ‘‘Red”’ in- 
fluences. Unfortunately the ‘Red 
Spears” tend to copy the methods 
of those they are out to eliminate. 
They practise hypnotism and im- 
agine themselves impervious to 
bullets. While in essence an act 
of desperation against oppression 
this movement really adds to the 
social chaos obtaining in. that 
province. In some places, we 
learn from another statement in 
the same issue of the Honan 
Messenger, that the “Red Spears” 
are troubling the Christians. In the 
district of Chao Tsun preachers can- 
not carry on. In Langlei the ‘Red 
Spear” Society has persecuted the 
Christians trying, 
things, to make them pay the temple 
dues. At Loa Kou the same So- 
ciety broke up a meeting in the 
home of a family interested in the 
Gospel. The preaching band can- 
not visit Li Chia Chang because the 
depredations of bandits have dis- 
turbed the popular mind. In con- 
sequence there is considerable ap- 
prehension in the minds of the 
Christians. | 


Convention of American Chris- 
tian Endeavorers in Nanking.— 
The first C. E. convention ever held 
for American children in China was 


among other ~ 
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held in Nanking on April 23-25, 
1926. One hundred and thirty- 
seven delegates were registered, 
most of whom came from the 
Hillcrest School at Nanking, and 
the American School, Shanghai. 
Miss Mable Coulter, formerly of 
the Hillcrest School and now in the 
States, was one of the active pro- 
moters of a C. E. Convention for 
American Endeavorers in China. 
She was not present to see the real- 
ization of her dream, still she did 
send greetings by cable. The mis- 
sionaries at Nanking opened their 
homes to receive the delegates. The 
theme of the convention was: 
“Jesus, My Lord.” Dr. D. W. 
Richardson opened the convention 
with a splendid address. Saturday 
morning was given over to Bible 
study and conferences. Saturday 
evening, Rev. Walter R. Williams 
spoke. Sunday began with the ob- 
servances of the quiet hour at 6.15 
on a beautiful hilltop. A model 
C. E. meeting was conducted at 
9.00 a.m. Bible study and con- 
ferences filled the morning. At 
4.30 that afternoon the delegates 
met with the members of the foreign 
community in the Sage chapel of 
the University of Nanking where 
Dr. E. M. Poteat of the Shanghai 
Baptist College gave an address. In 
the evening Dr. P. F. Price and Dr. 
W. H. Judd each spoke. _ The 
Shanghai young people are even now 
making plans for next year when 
they hope to have the convention at 
their school. American children in 
other schools in the Orient were in- 
vited to attend but owing to the 
great distances and the disturbed 
political conditions in north China, 
they could not come. 


The East China Summer School. 
—The third session of this School 
will be held at Soochow University 
from July 7 to August 6. This 
school is strictly of college grade, 
and is carried on by the six Chris- 
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tian colleges and universities in East 
China. This year over fifty courses 
will be offered by a faculty of thirty 
made up chiefly from the teaching 
staffs of the six colleges. About 
one-half of the courses will be 
given in Chinese. Advanced college 
courses will be offered in Chinese, 
English, history, politics, psychology, 
physics, chemistry, and education. 
College entrance courses for middle 
school graduates, who have condi- 
tions to make up, will be offered in 
English, mathematics, and physics. 
Ten courses will be offered in educa- 
tion for middle school teachers, 
including middle school administra- 
tion, standardized tests in Chinese, 
the teaching of Chinese, the teach- 
ing of civics, the teaching of English, 
the teaching of physics, and the 
teaching of home economics. In 
addition, there will be professional 
courses in community service for 
institutional church workers, Chris- 
tian association secretaries, and 
other community workers; courses 
in physical education for physical 
directors for. both men and women 
in schools and community centers; 
also courses in library method, 
journalism, and translation from 
English into Chinese. The cost of 
tuition and board is $30.00. A few 
scholarships are available for com- 
munity workers and teachers of 
physics in Christian middle schools 
in East China. For catalogue and 
information address E. H. Cressy, 
Director, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai. 


The Sian Mission Meets Dif- 
ficulties —The Sian Mission (Con-: 
nected with General Board of Mis- 
sions, Anglican) has had its season 
of success and prosperity, but is 
now undergoing trial and persecu- 
tion. Owing to the wild demands 
of the students requiring their en- 
dorsement in the engagement of 
teachers and the expenditure of 
school funds as well as their re- 
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presentation at’ faculty meetings, 
and their more Bolshevik action in 
using mission premises as a centre 
of anti-Christian propaganda, as well 
as their utter defiance of the mission 
and the school authorities aside from 
the question of economy, we were 
compelled to close up the middle 
school at the end of last term till 
the dawn of better days. Most 
impertinent of all, a few of the 
students, no doubt engineered by 
some of the teachers, refused to 
leave the premises, damaged the 
school furniture and apparatus and 
beat up the acting-leader of the 
mission. Adding injury to insult, 
these students, together with a few 
of the so-called educational leaders 
of the city, started the education 
autonomy movement and wanted to 
continue the school on our premises 
with our buildings, furniture and 
apparatus. They wrote me a 
courteous letter asking for the loan 
of all these. I replied politely but 
firmly that I had not the authority 
to do so, but told them distinctly 
that it would not be hard for them 
to find quarters elsewhere in such 
a large and rich city like Sian. The 
mails being slow and the telegraphic 
communication interrupted, these 
patriots might have seized our place 
by force, driven away the leader and 
started their school under our old 
name. I have documents to show 
that these people are merely in- 
struments of some Hidden Hand. 
~~ News Letter, March-April, 


Government Labor Union Re- 
gulations—The Chinese Govern- 
ment, through the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Commerce, has just 
issued regulations permitting labor- 
ers in the same craft or industry to 
organize. Such organizations will 
be recognized as juridicial persons. 
In addition to managing such 
matters as employment, relief, in- 
surance, cooperative stores, athletic 
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and cultural improvement they may 
elect mediators to settle disputes 


between employers and employees. 
They are, however, not to stir 
the members to create trouble. Be- 
ing a member or not of a union is 
not to be taken as a condition of 
employment. For finances only fees 
may be raised from the members. 
When a union has gone against the 
regulations or endangered public 
peace or welfare the authorities may 
provisionally compel its suspension. 
Furthermore in the case of disputes 
the local administrative authorities 
may be requested by either party to 
investigate and arbitrate the matter 
in dispute. The decision of the 
arbitrating committee may be sanc- 
tioned by the authorities. In the 
event of either party to a dispute 
refusing to accept the decision of the 
arbitrators the local administrative 
authorities may enforce its decision. 
It is also provided in the regulations 
that during the investigation or ar- 
bitration of any dispute the em- 
ployers shall not dismiss their em- 
ployees or the emplovees strike. 
The regulations are in force from 
the date of their promulgation. It 
is interesting to note that the prin- 
ciple of arbitration is made obliga- 
tory. The regulations also appear 
to have the status of law. While 
the right of laborers to organize 1s 
recognized their activities are con- 
siderably curtailed. 


Creative Evolution in Mission 
Work.—“There will remain, how- 
ever, a deeper problem for mission- 
aries, whose relations with the Chi- 
nese are more intimate and there- 
fore more delicate. They will have 
to face the latent antipathy of the 
Chinese Church to our position and 
status here. For many years in our 
own mission in Manchuria we have 
been dimly aware of this, and have 
been introducing plans of devolution 
leading to self-determination in the 
Chinese Church. Notwithstanding 


| 
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this gradual relinquishment of 
power, the storm of this summer 
has come as a new revelation to 
most of us. It has shewn us an 
intense indignation against every 
form of foreign control within the 
Church. Our spiritual children have 
shewn us unmistakably that even 
within the Church we are aliens, 
and for that reason our leader- 
ship is felt to be not only anomalous 
but deleterious. 

The next step in creative evolu- 
tion is quite clearly for us mission- 
aries to withdraw from the leader- 
ship. Chinese Christians are now 
saying with no uncertain voice, ““We 
must direct and control our own 
Church affairs. We are grateful 
for your care and guidance while we 
were of tender years. Now we are 
no longer children, and we are better 
fitted than you are to rule in our 
own household. We shall still wel- 
come your help if you will give it 
in the way we corisider best.” 

What then is to be our answer? 
Unquestionably it ought to be this: 
“Tell us the kind of help you re- 
quire, and if we are able we will 
give it to you. Tell us what kind 
of missionaries you need, and if we 


‘can we will send them. We shall 


be guided by you as to the special 
qualifications, gifts, and graces 
which you consider necessary for the 
new conditions now obtaining. We 
shall cease commissioning men and 
women to go to China to preach and 
teach where they will. You must 
invite them and locate them, and we 
shall appoint them to serve you. 
We understand how your national 


sentiment is offended by our man- - 


ner of helping you. Forgive us if 
in the past we have sometimes failed 
to realise as we do now your sense 
of honour and self-respect. Show 
us the way in which we can serve 
you.” From reprint of an article 
in “The Missionary Herald,” of 
Presbyterian Church of Ireland, by 
Dr. James A. Greig, Kirin. 
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Registration of Christian 
Schools.—The question of registra- 
tion was earnestly discussed in the 
Council of Primary and Secondary 
Education and in the meeting of the 
General Board, as it was in the 
Council of Higher Education, all of 
which met in the early part of May, 
1926, and the following action was 
finally taken 

“Christian educational institutions 
have been established to serve the 
interests of China, and should con- 
form to the law of the land and of- 
ficial regulations. 

“The Chinese constitution having 
guaranteed full religious liberty, it 
follows that laws and official regula- 
tions cannot be inconsistent with this 
fundamental principle. 

‘There is general agreement as to 
the desirability of the registration 
of Christian educational institutions, 
but there exists some uncertainty 
among Christian educators as to 
what is involved in Clause 5 and 
the last part of Clause 6 of the re- 
gulations of the Ministry of Edu- 


‘cation, promulgated on November 


16th, 1925. Resolved :— 

1. That a group of persons be 
sent to present, informally, to the 
Ministry of Education the desire of 
Christian schools to register, and the 
difficulties facing them, and to seek 
a solution of the problem. 

2. That we urge the Christian 
educational institutions to put 
clauses 1, 2, 3, 4, and the first part 
of clause 6 of the regulations of 
November 16, 1925, into effect as 
rapidly as possible. 

3. That Christian institutions 
which are prepared to register un- 
der the Government regulations of 
November 16, 1925, do so.” 

Comparison with the resolutions 
passed on the above subject by the 
Council of Higher Education in 
February, will show that those have 
been adopted by the General Bcard 
with slight changes. A group of 
six is prepared to go to Peking, 
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whenever the state of affairs in the 
Ministry of Education makes con- 
ference possible. 


From the “Hainan Newsletter.” 
—Christian work in Hainan is hav- 
ing its share of tribulations and 
triumphs. The Summer Number 


(1926) of the “Hainan Newsletter” 


is full of interesting glimpses behind 
shifting scenes. At Kiungchow the 
“Reds” came in with no more than 
the usual excitement. In Kachek the 
turnover of government was peace- 
ful, doing nothing worse than com- 
mandeering one missionary’s pony. 
One interesting incident is noted. 
One Lim Sibiau was a bandit want- 
ed for the murder of Mr. Byers. 
He sent in his card and announced 
that he had been told by the depart- 
ing soldiers to protect the mission- 
ary compound. Later he entered 
the mission hospital for treatment. 
He promised that no harm should 
come to American lives or property. 
He actually took care of a large 
group of missionaries until the Can- 
tonese Reds arrived. At Nodoa 
things did not move so smoothly. 
The soldiers commandeered the 
church and boys’ school. On the 
posters they put) up it was stated 
that they were against the Church, 
England, Japan, Opium and Gam- 
bling. (A noteworthy fellowsni,!) 
Sometimes the soldiers spoke plea- 
santly to the missionaries, sometimes 
not. Chinese Christians came in 
for their share of unwanted atien- 
tion. .At Nodoa they were threaten- 


ed with death. But they did not 
flinch. One went up to morning 
prayers at the hospital in face of a 
threat to kill. Hundreds of the 
women and children crowded in the 
compound for twelve days. At Ka- 
chek some Christians suffered at the 
hands of bandits. One evangelist 
was twice captured and released. 
Another evangelist was kept in 
prison for a long time as a result 
of a false. accusation by an enemy. 
He was finally released on the pay- 
ment of money. One or two in- 
stances of Chinese friendship stand 
out against the general background 
of agitation and disturbance. One 
missionary family was travelling on 
a boat that was robbed. They final- 
ly arrived hatless, shoeless, coatless 
and dishevelled at their destination. 
A Chinese gentleman, an entire 
stranger, offered to furnish them 
money in order that they migh: 
proceed on their way. At Kachek 
Americans were especially unpo- 
pular. - As a result it was decided 
to call off for a time the mid-week 
meeting. On hearing this five Chi- 
nese women made a special call on 
the missionaries in order to show 
that their attitude was as cordial as 
ever. They offered to see that food 
was forthcoming in the event of a 
boycott being declared. The mis- 
sionary staff at Nodoa and Kachek 
were forced to absent themselves on 
consular instructions. During this 
time the Chinese staff carried on the 
work. 


SUMMER CONFERENCES, 1926. 


Educational. 
Conference. Place. Date. Secretary. 
Faculty and Student Conference Tsingtao Aug. 20-30 
Summer School of Religious 
Education pis .. Kuling July 12-24 
Conference on Education -- Kuliang July 27 Samuel H. Leger. 


East China Summer School .. Soochow July 7-Aug. 6 


Central China Summer School 
for Teachers .. 


Chihli 
West China Union University 
Summer School a 


- Chengtu 


-- Wuchang July 3-16 
North China Summer School.. Tungchow, 
July 10-Aug. 8 


August 


1926] Notes on Contributors 
Y.M.C.A. 
National Convention .. .. Tsinan Aug. 4-10 
Manchuria .. Moukden July J. Rasmussen. 
Chihli tar is .. Wofossu, June Neander C. S. Chang, 
Peking Y. M. C. A., Peking. 
Shantung?.. June Paul T. C. Yang, 
Y. 
Shansi June H. S. Yao, 
Y. M. C. A., Tatyuen. 
Homan ww July 
Kiangnan Middle School July 
Y. M. C. A., Shanghai. 
Kiangnan College June Francis C. T. Wang, 
Y. M. C. A., Shanghai. 
Middle Yangtze Valley. . .. Kuling July R. K. Veryard, 
5 Y. M. C. A. Changsha. 
North Fukien .. Be .. Foochow June C. D. Sing, 
| Y. M. C. A., Foochow. 
Amoy-Swatow .. oe .. Amoy July C. J. Wang, 
| 7 Y. M. C. A., Amoy. 
Kwangtung .. Canton August Y. 
| Y. A: Canton. 
Szechwan .. ne “a .. Chengtu June R. Sweetman, 
Y. M.C. A., ‘Chenatu. 
General 
Chinese. Leaders’ Conference .. Peitaiho July 1-12 | 
Missionary Conference . Peitaiho July 15-Aug. 17 | 
Chinese | Workers’ Bible Study 
Conference. .. Kuling July 3-26 
Chinese Leaders’ Conference .. Kuling July 27-Aug. 6 
Missionary Convention .. . Kuling July 25-Aug. 1 
Evangelism and Church Life . .. Kuliang Aug. 10 Samuel H. Leger. | 
Rural Life and _— Im- | 
provement me . Kuliang Aug. 17 _ Samuel H. Leger. | 
Faith and Order .. ai .. Kuliang Aug. 24 Samuel H. Leger. 


| Notes on Contributors 


Rey. Azo JoHN Fisner, D.D., is a member of the South China Mission of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. He arrived in China in 1901. He has been engaged in 
evangelistic and administrative work. He is now engaged in evangelistic and secretarial 
work in connection with the Kwangtung Divisional Council of the Church of Christ 
in China. 

Mr. James Huston Encar, F.R.G.S., is a member of the China Inland Mission. 
He has been 28 years in China, 23 of which have been spent in Tibet. His work has 
been largely that of pioneer evangelistic work. 

Mr. Dwicut W. Epwarps, M.A., is a-secretary of the Y.M.C.A. in Peking. He 
arrived in China in 1906, 3 

Rev. Peter CuristiAN BriuN WaAIDTLOW is a member of the Danish Lutheran 
Mission in Manchuria. He arrived in China in 1895. His work has been evangelistic. 
He is at present Chairman of the Lutheran Synod of Manchuria. 


Dr. Joun C. Fercuson was president of Nanking University 1888-97 and then of 
Nanyang College, Shanghai, 1897-1902. He has since held a number of important 
official positions in connection with the provincial and national governments of China. 
He was a member of Commission for Treaty Revision 1903-04. 

Dr. FRANK RAWLINSON was from 1902-1922 a member of the Foreign Mission 
Board, Southern Baptist Convention. Since then he has been a missionary under the 
American Board allocated to the Editorship of the CH1NEsE Recorner. He has engaged 
in all kinds of mission work with the exception of the medical. 
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Personals 
DEATH. three children, Mr. L. N. Hayes and one 


APRIL: 
5th, at Kweiyang, Mr. E. T. Mitton, 
Typhus. 
ARRIVALS. 
FEBRUARY : 
9th, from Sweden, Miss B. M. P. Pet- 
tersson, S.M.C. 


APRIL: 

15th, from Mr. A. Goold, 
Miss E. M. Parr 

22nd, from America, Miss G. Wilson 
(new), Baptist Direct. 

30th, from Denmark, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Benglsson (new), The Apostolic 
Church. 


May: 

2nd, from England, Mr. and Mrs. T. 
Darlington, Miss B. H. Lajus, C.I.M.; 
from U.S.A., Miss E. L. Sandell (new), 
Mrs. G. Palmberg and two children, 
S.A.M.; Miss M. G. Cabot, A.C.M. 

Sth, from Scotland, Miss Allerton, 
(new), C.S7F.M. 

8th, from England, Sister Helen, Sister 
Paula, (all new), A.C.M. 


MaArRcH: 

13th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. R. C. 
Scoville, C.I.M.; Mr. and Mrs. O. J. 
Kranse and one child, M.E.F.B. 

14th, for America, Miss Gladys Asb- 
worth, B.C.D.M. 

16th, for England, Mr. R. Illies, C.I.M. 

2\ist, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. Graham 
and four children, Mr. and Mrs. Wood 
and two children, A.B.F.M.S.; Mr. 
Drummond, P.N.; for Canada, Miss 
Corn, M.C.C. 

22nd, for U.S.A., Miss Elizabeth Cul- 
ver, Y.W.C.A.; for Canada, Miss M. 
FE. Bencer, A.C.M.; Mr. D. E. Hoste, 
C.1.M.; for Britain, Dr. E. J. Peill, 
L.M.S. 

30th. for America, Mrs. J. R. Coll, Ind. 

31st, for America, Miss Ida Groseth, 
Lutheran : Miss L. Olsen, Pentecostal ; 
for Europe, Rev. and Mrs. C. F. Lind- 
strom, A.B.C. 


APRIL: 

Ist, for Norway, Dr. and Mrs. Vogt, 
Mr. Hamrin, Mr. and Mrs. Holthe and 
three children, N.M.S.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Borg-Breen and three children, Miss 
Mortenson, L.U.M.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Oisters, Mr. and Mrs. Fredrickson and 
three children, N.L.K.; for U.S.A.; Miss 
Dowling, Miss Archer, A.B.F.M.S.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Richey and two children, U.C. 
M.S.; Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Hayes and 


child, Mr. and Mrs. Lenning Sweet and 
family, Y.M.C.A.; Dr. Hayes, P.N.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Supernois and two children, 
Miss Sillman, N.H.M.: for England, Mr. 
Godfrey, U. M.C.; for Sweden, Mr. and 
Mrs. Somnarstrom and three children, 
Miss Isakson, S.M.F. 

3rd, for Britain, Mr. and Mrs. E. A. 
Harlow and two children, L.M.S.; Mr. 
Milward, N.B.S.S.; for Canada, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bridgman and three children, M.C.C. 

4th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. Walker 
and four children, A. C. M. 

6th, for England, Capt. Adams, S.A. 

10th, for America, Mr. and Mrs. H. G. 
Wildine and two children, M.E.M. 

llth, for Europe, Miss E. Matthewson, 
A.C.M. 

13th, for England, Miss Turner, 
B.M.S.; Mr. and Mrs. Canner, S.P.G.; 
Mr. and Mrs. H. T. Ford, C.1.M. 

14th, for U.S.A., Miss E. Bowene, 


A.C.M.; Dr. and Mrs. G. T. Schewening, 


Y.M.C.A. 

15th, for U.S.A., Mr. F. S. Brockman, 
Mr. M. G. Murran, Mr. and Mrs. D. L. 
Kelsey and family, Y.M.C.A. 

16th, for Ireland, Mrs. McWhirter and 
two children, Miss McWilliams, P.C.I. 

19th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. Bright 
and one child, Mr. and Mrs. Meyers and 
two children, Mr. Coffman and one child, 
Miss Ullom, C.B.M.; for England, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gibson -and two children, 
W.M.M.S.; Mr. and Mrs. E. R. 
Williams, C. M.S.; Miss M. Ward, Miss 
M. W. Watkin, Miss i Lenwood, Dr. 
H. M. Byles, L.M.S. 

26th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. A. G. 
Robinson and family, Y.M.C.A. 

27th, for England, Miss M. Suter, 
C.I.M.; Mr. and Mrs. Gould and one 
child, B. & F.B.S.; for Sweden, Mr. 
and Mrs. K. O. Gustafson, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. T. Sandberg, S.M.C.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Osterlin and four children, S.K.M.; for 
Germany, Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Paul, 
Lieb.; for Canada, Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
and three children, Mr. and Mrs. Inentin 
and four children, Mrs. Starrett, C.M.M.; 
for U.S.A., Miss Collier, W.C.C.U.; Miss 
Richardson, Mrs. Dudley, M.E.F.B.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Irwin and one child, P.N.; for 
Norway, Mr. and Mrs. Gogstad and two 
children, Miss Kallberg, Mr. and Mrs. 
three children, Miss Kuntzen, 


May: 
lst, for Britain, Miss E. S. Livens, 
L.M:S. 
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